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THE CUSTOMS OF THE CHAPEL 
By LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


It is hardly altogether proper to speak of the folklore of printers. For the 
last five centuries printers have been, for the most part, highly educated men. 
Printers of the first few centuries after Gutenberg enjoyed an enviable posi- 
tion, far above the unlearned town and not infrequently on terms of equality 
with the gown.! Indeed, the initiatory customs of printers show distinct in- 
fluences from related student rituals;? and there is little doubt but that this 
circumstance may be ascribed to the fact that early printers had to study 
the classical and oriental languages before they could become masters of their 
craft. The printer does have an abundance of popular tradition, but it is 
observed with a tongue-in-the-cheek attitude. When Nazi officialdom at- 
tempted to compel German printers of the 'thirties to cultivate ancient but 
long neglected traditions of the hochwohllébliche Buchdruckerkunst, the prac- 
titioners of the graphic arts followed official decrees, but with a supreme dis- 
regard for exact observance. Humor and merriment, not superstition and 
solemnity, are the hallmarks of printing house traditions. 

Less than a decade after the final rubrication of the Mazarine Bible we find 
printers attempting to solidify their traditions. When Albrecht Pfister 
printed Die Historij von Joseph, Danielis, Judith, Hester at Bamberg in 
1462, he affixed a poem concerning printing to serve as a metrical colophon ; 
and from that day forward, printers have never failed to seize an opportunity 
for a busman’s holiday not only to celebrate their skill but also to perpetuate 
their traditions by their own peculiar medium.‘ 

The richest source for our knowledge of the early traditions of the print- 
shop, as they survived in the latter part of the seventeenth century, is the 
chapter entitled ‘“‘Customs of the Chapel’’ in Joseph Moxon’s Mechanick 


1 William Blades, An Account of the German Morality-Play, Entitled Depositio Cornuti 
Typographici, as Performed in the 17th and 18th Centuries, with a Rhythmical Translation of the 
German Version of 1648 .. . to Which Is Added a Literal Reprint of the Unique Original Version, 
Written partly in Plaat-Deutsch, by Paul de Vise, and Printed in 1621 (London, 1885), p. 2. 

* See the present author’s ‘Some Preliminary Notes on Initiatory Customs of Printers,” 
American Notes & Queries, 6 (1946), 83-85. 

8 [bid., p. 85. Walther G. Oschilewski (Der Buchdrucker, Brauch und Gewohnheit in alter und 
neuer Zeit [Jena, n.d.], p. 33) expresses a pedantic alarm for the safety of the old traditions. 

* Songs for a Printers’ Way-Goose (New York, 1940 [Typophile Chap Books, I]), pp. xiii-xiv 
et passim, 
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Exercises (1683).5 Many of the traditions described by Moxon exist in the 
present day, either vestigially or in full flower. The only significant modern 
work in English on the traditions of the printshop is William Blades’ excellent 
treatise on the Depositio Cornuti Typographici, but this work deals largely 
with initiatory customs and gives no special attention to such pleasant cys. 
toms as jeffing or the way-goose. Oschilewski’s Der Buchdrucker deals ex. 
clusively with German printers, and much of his work is devoted to trade 
practices rather than popular traditions of the craft. 


1. Organization of the Shop 


The actual professional organization of printers is beyond the scope of this 
study, but there are certain aspects of it which belong to traditional lore. 
There is no satisfactory explanation as to why English-speaking printers have 
chosen to call their organization a “‘chapel.’’ We should like to believe that it 
is because Caxton’s shop was located in ‘‘the almonesrye at the reed pale,” 
one of the chapels of Westminster.* Moxon etymologizes with a rather unin- 
formative statement: ‘‘I suppose the stile was originally conferred upon it by 
the courtesy of some great Churchman, or men... who for the Books of 
Divinity that proceeded from a Printing-House, gave it the Reverend Title 
of Chappel.’ In 1833 George Brimmer still suspected an ecclesiastical origin 


of the designation as he revealed in the following lines from his poem en- 
titled ‘“‘The Composing Room:’’® 


Each printer hence, howe’er unblest his walls, 
E’en to this day his house a chapel calls. 


But a century later the best typographical authority dealt with the problem 
with somewhat more levity: 


The printer’s chapel is a nebulous thing: 
The printer does not pray, not does he sing. 
No psalm is told, no devotion read, 

Nor within its close is any soul led. 


Lady printers, here excluded, eagerly suspect 
That what transpires within is not circumspect.® 


Type foundries have also had chapels, but the reason for the designation is as 
obscure as it is in the case of print-shops. 


The Chapel was both a disciplinary and a governing agency; and, in ad- 
dition, it proved to be an effective medium for the perpetuation of tradition, 
notably drinking customs. For this latter reason the institution of the chapel 


5 Reprinted by The Typothetae in two volumes in 1896 with notes by Theodore L. De 
Vinne. The chapter on the Customs of the Chapel is II, 356-366. 

® Ibid., I1, 428 (De Vinne’s note); Charles Henry Timperley, Encyclopedia of Literary and 
Typographical Anecdote (2nd ed.; London, 1842), p. 516. 

7 Op. cit., II, 356. 

8 Reprinted by Timperley, op. cit., pp. 516-517. 

* The Pied Printers’ Primrose Path: a Typographical Nonsense Book (Stamford, Conn., 
1940), p. 12. 
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fell into disrepute among the masters of printing establishments in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.” 

“The oldest Freeman is Father of the Chappel,’ Moxon stated," and this 
reverend office has continued to the present day. The Father of the Chapel 
presided over initiatory rites, drinking bouts, and the administration of the 
rather complicated system of “‘solaces’”’ described by Moxon in great detail. 
In the seventeenth-century English print-shop solaces were paid for such 
breaches of regulation as swearing, fighting, intoxication, leaving a candle 
burning at night, dropping a stick, dropping inkballs (an offense of pressmen), 
and leaving blankets on the tympan. Generally solaces amounted to but a 
few pence, but if the offender were refractory, other workmen would lay his 
belly athwart a correcting stone and give him “zo Ll. and a Purse, viz., 
Eleven blows on his Buttocks.’’!? Other penal offenses were jeffing (infra) 
and a rather curious insult inflicted by compositors upon pressmen by means 
of placing a wisp of hay on the latter’s ballracks.* Outsiders had to pay 
solaces for such offenses as entering the king’s printing house and asking for 
a ballad, asking a comp whether he had news of such and such a galley at sea 
and bringing a wisp of hay directed to one of the pressmen. Such strangers 
were often sent by someone who knew the customs of the chapel and had a 
mind to play tricks on them. A new father paid solaces in the precigar era of 
printing history. 

In addition to the solaces, every new workman had to pay what Moxon 
calls a “‘benvenue”’ of half a crown.’ The benvenue survived well into the 
nineteenth century. Thomas Gent states in his autobiography that he was 
compelled to pay ‘‘ben-money”’ upon his being accepted in a London print- 
shop about the year 1714.'® Milton W. Hamilton records that in upper New 
York State during the nineteenth century a new journeyman was required to 
pay a “footing,” or a general treat, upon entering new employment.'® A 
counterpart of the benvenue in Germany was the “‘introitus” or “Inspring- 
geld,” which had to be paid by every new employee, whether a comp or a 
pressman. In Germany the burden of entertainment was somewhat more 
evenly divided between labor and management, for a new master, upon taking 
over a shop, was required to provide an ‘‘Ausschenken,” or a treat (generally 
alcoholic) to all the help.!? The solace was not quite so tenacious as the ben- 
venue. Although Hamilton argues that the solace survived in the custom 
described by Thurlow Weed according to which the master and the old jour- 


1 George A. Stevens, New York Typographical Union No. 6 (Albany, 1902), p. 126. 

"Op. cét., I1, 356. 

2 Tbid., p.358. 

8 See the present author’s note, ‘‘Wisp-of-Hay Folklore,’’ American Notes & Queries, 6 
(1947), 152-153, and W.A.H.’s reply, ibid., '7 (1947), 15. 

4 Op. cit., II, 360. 

6 The Life of Mr. Thomas Gent, Printer, of York (London, 1832), p. 6. 

° The Country Printer, New York State, 1785-1830 (New York, 1936), p. 24. 

17 Oschilewski, op. cit., p. 36. Heinrich Klenz (Die deutsche Druckersprache (Strassburg, 
1900]), quotes a Saxon Electoral Regulation on printers dated 1696 to the effect that the custom 
was to prove that the newcomer “‘nichts verfiangliches auf sich setzen hat.” 
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neyman gave a treat when the signature “‘o” was reached,'* it seems more 
likely that this is a survival of the way-goose (infra). 

It is obvious that a large part of the chapel’s revenue went to finance the 
prodigious drinking bouts ever beloved of printing house men. In addition 
to the annual way-goose, there were several other special occasions for 
indulging. Moxon tells of a curious ritual which sheds some light on chapel 
protocol at these festivities: 


The Father of the Chappel drinks first of Chappel Drink, except some other Journey. 
man have a token; viz. Some agreed piece of Coin or Mettle markt by consent of the 
Chappel: for then producing that Token, he Drinks first. This Token is always given 
to him who in the Round should have Drank, had the last Chappel-drink held out. 
Therefore, when Chappel-drink comes in, they generally say, Who has the Token? 


All this carousing, combined with the horseplay of initiatory customs to be 
discussed later, led to drunken revelries and a neglect of business. As De 
Vinne notes, ‘The fairness of unfairness of the workman was determined 
by his compliance or non-compliance with the rule or an irresponsible cha- 
pel.”’?° While in England some of the masters were in favor of the chapel asa 
device for preserving order, most of them were opposed to it as an institution 
which encouraged drinking. Thomas C. Hansard observed that in most 
English houses it was abolished in the early nineteenth century.” On the 
other hand, in 1850 New York City printers recommended the chapel as a 
means of governing the office through the employees themselves.” 


2. Initiatory Customs 


The matter of initiatory customs of printers has been covered fairly ex- 
haustively by Blades and Oschilewski, but it is not out of order to repeat parts 
of their stories in order to fit them together and to piece in contributions 
from other sources. In the very first instance, it is significant to note that 
printers were as selective as any other craft in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century in choosing their apprentices and therefore excluded bastards and 
members of certain declassé groups.** High standards were maintained for 


both apprentices and journeymen, and failure to meet them was punishable 
by fines and expulsion. 


18 Hamilton, loc. cit.; Weed, Life of Thurlow Weed, Including His Autobiography and a 
Memoir (Boston, 1884), 2 vols., I, 58. The first is the autobiography. De Vinne, in a note to Mox- 


on, op. cit., II, 429-430, says most American journeyman comps never heard of a solace or ben- 
venue. 


19 Op. cit., II, 362. 
20 Thid., p. 430. 
"1 Typographia; an Historical Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the Art of Printing (London, 


Q ) 


1825 
2 John R. Commons, Documentary History of American Industrial Society (Cleveland, 1910- 
1911), 11 vols., VII, 126-128. 

23 R. Wissel, Des alten Handwerks Recht und Gewohnheit (Berlin, 1929), I, 67; E. Mummen- 
hoff, Der Handwerker (2nd ed.; Jena, 1924), p. 52; Eines Erbarn Rats erenwerte Ordnung und 


Artikkel / wie es forthin auff allen Truckereyen / in dieser Statt Frankfurt soll gehalten werden 
(Frankfurt a.M., 1568); Blades, op. cit., p. 7. 
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Among German printers of the first few centuries of the black art the pro- 
cess of making apprentices into journeymen was known as “‘deponieren”’ 
or “postulieren.”"* It was similar to the “ritus depositionis’’ observed by 
sixteenth-century German students, according to which a freshman novitiate, 
under the direction of an official ‘‘depositor,’’ became eligible for membership 
in the academic corporation. Among printers’ apprentices the initiate was 
known as ‘“‘Cornut”’ (horned one) as a symbol of his brutish immaturity. 
Abnormally large instruments (a set is preserved in the Liineberg Buch- 
druckermuseum) consisting of such items as an axe, a plane, a saw, a compass, 
a grape stripper, a tooth-extractor, a harlequin’s sword, a ham, the “‘Cornut”’ 
hat with goat horns, a fox tail and bells made of colored paper or leather were 
staple equipment of the depositor and his henchmen. The ceremonies involv- 
ing the use of this equipment were quite expensive and ultimately forbidden. 
No insignificant feature of the deposition ritual was the part where the initi- 
ate had to supply his future companions with a bountiful supply of spiritous 
beverages. 

The officers for the ceremony generally consisted of a depositor, a servant, 
two “godfathers” or witnesses, and a “‘priest’’ who was identical with the 
master. After a rather elaborate ceremony with traditional speeches (all set 
forth in detail by Oschilewski), the ‘‘Cornut’’ became a journeyman. One of 
the more curious aspects of the early deposition is the use of the ‘‘Taufpfen- 
nig,” a string of types with a hole in the middle. It has been explained by 
Abraham a Santa Clara (who throughout his writings revealed an amazing 
knowledge of printing and bookbinding) in his Etwas fiir Alle:** “‘. . . der- 
gleichen alt-durchlécherte Buchstaben sollen denen neuen Buchdrucker- 
Gesellen zum ewigen Andenken bey ihren Postulaten mit dem Paten-Geld 
hiebevor zu Mayntz eingebunden worden seyn.” 

In seventeenth and eighteenth-century German print-shops there was a 
regular dramatic presentation such as those described and translated by 
Blades. It is of interest to note, however, that in the early nineteenth century 
G. Hayn published Das Postulat der Buchdrucker-Gesellen”’ in which he at- 
tacked the tradition. Hayn, who wrote on the basis of what he had known 
himself as a young printer, bitterly criticized the “‘sogenannte Kunst-Miss- 
brauche” and dedicated his tract to ‘‘unpostulirte Buchdrucker-Gesellen.”’ 
In point of fact, it was just about this time that the Depositionsspiel was 
losing out entirely. Nevertheless, Hayn is our best source of accurate, first- 
hand information on the subject. 

The first initiatory play of printers of which we have a text is that of Paulus 
de Vise, a Danzig printer, whose work (1621) was translated by Blades. The 
rather quaint title tells something of the character of the piece: Depositio 
Cornuti, Zu Lob und Ehren Der Edlen/Hochléblichen und Weitberhiimbten 


“L.Irmisch (Wérterbuch der Buchdrucker und Schrifigiesser [Braunchweig, 1901]) defines 
“deponieren” as ‘“‘niederlegen, abtun, ablegen, namlich die Unarten der Jugend.”’ Oschilewski, 
op. cit., p. 21, Clarifies “‘postulieren” as “fordern, nimlich die Aufnahme in den Gehilfenstand ’ 

*% Oschilewski, op. cit., p. 27. 

* Wiirzburg, 1699. 

7 Berlin, 1802. 
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Freyen Kunst Buchdruckerey. In Kurtze Reime verfasset durch PAULUM 
de VISE Gedanensem Typothetam. Almost a half a century later the play 
was rewritten by preacher Johann Rist of Wedel bei Altona, a version algo 
translated by Blades. Rist’s play was produced in different versions for nearly 
a century, but towards the middle of the eighteenth century it became ob. 
vious that the deposition was hardly consonant with the prevalent ideology 
of the Enlightenment. Librarian Johann Carl Dahnert and university printer 
Hieronymus Johann Struck of Greifswald undertook a revision in 1746 which 
was but a shadow of the robustly proletarian original of Rist. The progressive 
Leipzig publisher and dealer Johann Gottlob Immanuel Breitkopf eliminated 
the deposition in his print-shop, but, as one concession to tradition, retained 
the instruments on display.”* Finally, in 1803, one year after the publication 
of Hayn’s tract, an “allergnidigster Spezial-Befehl” of the King of Prussia 
forbade the deposition once and for all. Other German provincial governments 
followed suit in quick succession. 

The nineteenth-century German printer, legally deprived of his deposition 
play, developed a new custom which he chose to call ‘‘Gautschen.’”® In its 
simplest form it consisted of thoroughly soaking a new journeyman in a sort 
of baptismal ceremony. Subsequently he was granted a ‘“‘Gautschbrief”’ which 
made him liable to serve drinks to all the other apprentices. While the term 
Gautschen was borrowed from papermakers, who used it to describe an oper- 
ation for removing water by pressure, there is, strangely enough, no evidence 
of the use of the word to describe a similar ritual in the paper trade. 

Just as in the case of the deposition, several officials were selected for the 
execution of the ceremony, a ‘“‘Gautschmeister’”’ and several ‘‘Packer’’ who 
seized the initiate and forced him to sit ad posteriora on a wet sponge placed 
in position by a “Schwammhalter.”’ Certain well bowdlerized snatches trom 
the old deposition play were still in evidence in the early nineteenth-century 
“‘Gautschfest,”’ but the tradition was essentially a new one. Gottfried Krebs, 


a printer of Basel, described a Gautschfest as he observed it in the Lauppsche . 


Buchdruckerei in Tiibingen in 1879: 


The journeymen take advantage of any favorable moment to force the new journey- 
man into a waiting tub of water or wash basin or on to a table bedecked with wet 
sponges. This is not always an easy operation. The initiate has the right to defend 
himself by all possible means. He may fight, bite, in short, do anything he desires. 
Thus many days may pass before they can seize him at propitious moment. Gen- 
erally the first Packer seizes him around the upper trunk, the second by the legs, and 
then he is dumped into a tub of water so that the parts around the extremity ofhis 
spine become thoroughly wet. Whenever possible, another man comes with a pitcher 
and empties it on his body so that the poor devil is literally as wet as he can be. That 
is the printer’s baptism. It isn’t quite pleasant, and it can be understood why every- 
one defends himself. But every printer is proud when the ceremony is over; for he well 
knows that if later on he ever were to enter a print-shop where Gautschen is observed, 


28M. R. G. Hausius, Biographie des H. J. G. J. Breitkopfs (Leipzig, 1794). 

29 Oschilewski, op. cit., pp. 30 ff.; “Some Preliminary Notes on the Initiatory Customs of 
Printers,” loc. cit., by the present author; and Rosa Schémer, ‘“Buchdrucker,”” Handworter- 
buch des deutschen Aberglaubens (Berlin, 1927-1942), 10 vols., I, 1690-1691. 
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he would have to subject himself to this custom again if he can show no Gautschbrief. 
In return for this baptism the new journeyman is now duty bound to buy a drink 
for each of the brethren.* 


The Gautschbrief was more of a license of approval issued by an appren- 
tice’s fellow workmen than a diploma. Often as not it was composed in a 
humorous style such as, for example, one issued in Bern in 1884: 


Den alten Kunstgebrauch zu ehren 

That er sich weder striuben noch wehren. 
Erhielt die iiblichen drei Stésse auf den Arsch 
Und zoppelte dabei wie ein Barsch. 

Dabei bezahlte er blank und bar 

Das altbekannte Gautschhonorar.*! 


The “‘Gautschhonorar,’”’ by far the most important aspect of the tradition 
from the point of view of the older men, was the German equivalent of a ‘‘wet 
chapel.” Gottfried Krebs has preserved another example of Gautschbrief: 


Gautschbrief 


Packt an! Lasst seinen Corpus posteriorum fallen, 

Auf diesen nassen Schwamm, 

Bis triefen beide Ballen, 

Der durft’gen Seel’ gebt ein Sturzbad obendrauf, 

Das ist dem Sohne Gutenbergs die allerbeste Tauff. 
Von Gottes Gnaden. 

Wir Jiinger Gutenbergs des heiligen Rémischen Reichs tun anmit Jedermanniglich 
unserer hochweisen Kunstgenossenschaft kund und zu wissen, dass der ehrsame 
Jiinger unserer hochedlen Buchdruckerkunst 


Emil Krebs 


nach altem Brauch und Herkommen heute mit Zuziehung der Herren Gesellen der 
léblichen 
Laupp’schen Buchdruckerei in Tiibingen 
die Wassertauff ad posteriora erhalten und von Kaiser Friedrich III. verliehenen 
Rechte und Priviligien eingesetzt wurde. Kraft derselben gebiethen wir allen unseren 
Kunstgenossen, diesen Jiinger Gutenbergs als richtigen Schwarzkiinstler im Kollegen- 
kreise aufzunehmen. 
Gegeben zu Tiibingen am 21. Junii. J. d. Hs. 1879 
Gautschmeister: sig. Johann Petzold. 
Packer: sig. R. Kostenbader, E. Morlock. 
Schwammhalter: sig. Emil Koch. 
Zeugen: sig. Fritz Schairer... .® 


English printers never developed quite so elaborate traditions as the 
deposition and Gautschen, but there are, nevertheless, several initiatory cus- 
toms observed on that island which are worthy of notice. Blades advises us 


%” “Das Gautschen der Buchdrucker,” Schweizer Volkskunde, 7 (1917), 17-20. The ‘‘Gautsch- 
brief” was a sine qua non in nineteenth-century Germany where journeyman printers wandered 
the length and breadth of the realm in search of employment. 

Werner Krebs, Alte Handwerksbrauche (Basel, 1933). 

2 Op. cit. 
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that the British apprentice, upon completing his term, “buried his wife” 
(i.e., his seven years apprenticeship). George Brimmer, a comp room bard 
of the early nineteenth century, sang gleefully that ‘His buried wife could 
harass him no more.”* The rites of sepulcher were observed on the day the 
father (related to the Pfaffe of German ritual?) received him into the brother. 
hood. 

But the British apprentice did not attain the status of journeyman with. 
out suffering at least a minimum of indignity. Just at the moment when his 
seven years were up, the apprentice marched through the composing room 
to the master’s sanctum, thus giving the signal to his fellows to set up a ter. 
rific din. Blades, master of all details and traditions of typographical art, 
could not refrain from giving a precise analysis of the noise: 


...a reglet drawn with force and speed over an empty upper-case—the violent 
shaking of a half-empty-quoin drawer—a mallet struck against a letter-board—an 
iron chase for a bell, and a “‘cross’’ for a clapper—a dustman’s bell—shovel and poker 
—harsh whistles and discordant yells—while if the chase led through the press-room 
the ‘‘bar-handles’’ clattered, and the ‘“‘ball-stocks’” were beaten together—the 
“thorse’’ was jerked up and down—and some sonorous place found upon which the 
“Sheep’s foot’”’ might be hammered.™ 





The inevitable wet chapel followed this ceremony. 

Initiatory ceremonies in American print-shops undoubtedly existed, but 
it has not been possible to locate any account of them. James Charlwood 
Marsh’s From Printer’s Devil to Boss*® refers to a coarse variety of hazing 
practiced by bookbinders’ apprentices known as ‘‘kissing the bookbinder's 
daughter.”’ It consisted of having the apprentice’s face, neck and head mas- 
saged with glue by means of brushes and the subsequent application of a 
plentiful supply of white shaving. After a gob of paste had been attached to 
his mouth, he was held upside down in a bin of white wastepaper to complete 
the ceremony. 


3. Amusements 


Undoubtedly the favorite custom of the print-shop on both sides of the 
Channel was the observance of a wet chapel, but the old-fashioned printer 
also indulged in other minor vices. True to Tacitus’ condemnation of the 
Germanic tribes, the English printer cultivated not only the use of strong 
drink but also gambling in the composing room. From Moxon’s day (or per- 
haps even earlier) until recent times, jeffing, a form of typographical crap 
shooting, has been the printer’s favorite diversion. While Moxon does not 
use the term jeffing, he does give us an excellent account of the sport in con- 
nection with his account of solaces: 


To play at Quadrats, or excite any of the Chappel to Play at Quadrats; either for 
Money or Drink... they take five or seven m Quadrats (generally of the English 


33 The Composing Room: A Serio-Comico-Satirico-Poetico Production (London, 1835). 

* Op. cit., p. 91. Gent, loc. cit., describes a related ceremony observed in the London shop 
which he entered as an apprentice in the previous century. 

% (Los Angeles, [1934?]), p. 4. 
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Body) holding their Hand below the Surface of the Correcting Stone, shake them in 
their Hand, and toss them upon the Stone, and then count how many Nicks upwards 
each man throws in three times, or any other number of times agreed on: And he 
that throws most Wins the Bett of all the rest and stands out free, till the rest have 
try’'d who throws fewest Nicks upwards in so many throws; for all the rest are free; 


and he pays the Bett.® 


It was prohibited and penalized by the imposition of solaces because it not 
only “hinders the Workman’s work”’ but also “batters and spoils the Quad- 
rats.” 

Jeffing in its modern form has been discussed in great detail in American 
Notes & Queries,*" for it seems to have survived with considerable vitality in 
this country. Apparently there were any number of variations of the game 
according to locality and period, and therefore a few late nineteenth-century 
references on the subject might well be brought to light here. 

Jeffing, like crap shooting, had a terminology all its own.** For example, 
a throw was called ‘‘mary,”’ ‘‘susan,” or ‘‘mollie’’ if none of the nicks appeared 
uppermost. A “cock” was a throw in which one quad lodged on top of 
another, lifting it partly off the casting surface. In this event a gratuitous 
throw was allowed. ‘“‘Gods’’ was the comp’s word for the set of quadrats 
(varying in number, nine according to Jacobi) used in jeffing. According to 
Southward, the average winning throw was “seven, and is nick-named ‘the 
witch’.”’ Nine nicks up was an extremely rare throw; and three successive 
blanks, while extremely rare, were known to have occurred. When a “‘two”’ 
was thrown, the cast was called a ‘‘duck,” since the shape of the figure two 
has some resemblance to the neck of that bird.*® Southward records that 
typefounders cast types to determine who would pay for drinks, but they 
referred to the practice as ‘‘bogling”’ rather than as jeffing. 

According to Southward, jeffing was not merely a game, but also a practical 
matter. When a good (‘fat’) job came along, the comps jeffed in order to 
decide who was to handle it. ‘‘However,’’ states C. J. Case, ‘“‘with the intro- 
duction of what was called the ‘clicking’ system—whereby each man got his 
share of both fat and lean—there was less real need for the art itself.’ 
The wet chapel was also facilitated by jeffing. George Bayer reported that in 
the old Evening Recorder office in Amsterdam, N. Y., the comps used to 
gather around the stone at the end of the day to jeff for a ‘‘scuttle of suds.’ 
In this instance, five Long Primer em quads were used, and the comp throw- 
ing the smallest number of nicks footed the bill. At other times each man 
would be given three throws with seven Bourgeois quads for the privilege of 
setting the weekly price list of a local merchant. 


* Op. cit., II, 358. 

*" 4 (1045), 150; 5 (1945-1946), 89-90, 106-107; 6 (1946), 14, 47, 77, 94, 112, 122. 

%8 Charles Thomas Jacobi, Printers’ Vocabulary (London, 1888) and John Southward, A 
Dictionary of Typography and Its Accessory Arts (London, 1871). 

*° Poker players in some parts of the South refer to the deuce as the ‘“‘duck.” 

40 “Jeffing,” American Notes & Queries, 6 (1946), 94. 

| “Jeffing,”” American Notes & Queries, 6 (1946), 14. 
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J. Luther Ringwalt’s American Encyclopaedia of Printing gave a detailed 
description of jeffing as that compiler knew it: 


Throwing with quadrats, somewhat in the fashion in which dice are thrown, to de. 
cide disputed points in printing-offices, such as who shall receive a fat take of copy, 
etc. This ancient custom is still maintained, although it is now applied to a smaller 
number of objects than in former years. The usual plan is to take nine em quadrats 
or quads, which are shaken in the closed hands of each jeffing party, in turn, each 
person having three throws and the winner being usually the person who has thrown 
the largest number of nicks uppermost; although, under one system, a mollie, which 
consists of three throws without a single nick being turned uppermost, entitled the 
thrower to be declared winner. 


W. A. Savage’s Dictionary of the Art of Printing,* which carries an entry for 
jeff with a cross-reference to throw, agrees with Ringwalt as to the practical 
application of the game, explaining that it is a device by which typos not 
only gamble but also “take a chance for any advantages arising in work.” 

Almost any odd number of quads less than a handful seemed to constitute 
adequate equipment for jeffing. Edmund Wolcott, once head of the Patterson 
Press and later associated with the Lincoln Engraving and Printing Corpora- 
tion stated: 


One em pica quads were the implements of the game—three of ’em as I recall—and 
they were set aside and used until all the sharp angles were rounded off. I learned 
about the game as a cub in Jalden, Colorado, in 1883.“ 


Wad Parker, manager of the Typographic Department of the American 
Type Founders Company, said that jeffing—‘“that old-time printers’ favorite 
indoor sport’’—was nearly ruined when sans-nick quads were introduced. 
He explained: 


Expert jeffing required five quads, not three.... Pica quads were considered en- 
tirely too large for clever men. Long Primer and Bourgeois bodies were the favorite 
sizes.® 


There was a good deal of sentiment about jeffing, and the older printers 
cherished nostalgically the ‘‘amenities of a printing-office in those days, the 
rough fun of many sorts, the ‘jeffing’ for the ‘comps’ when a visiting show head 
done its printing with us.’ A leading insurance executive, once a printer, 
wrote to the editor of a publication issued by a high school printing class: 
“T still love to visit an ad composing room and am not averse to helping some 
greenhorn find a type louse or show him how to ‘jeff’ with Molly quads.” 

The old fashioned printer had a keen sense of humor, and one of his favorite 
devices was forcing an outsider or a newcomer to undergo self-imposed indig- 


4 Philadelphia, 1871. 

48 London, 1841. 

4 American Notes & Queries, 6 (1946), 47. 

4% Ibid. 

46 Roland H. Bainton, George Lincoln Burr (Ithaca, N. Y., 1943). 

47 Composing-Room Memories; Letters from Eminent Americans Containing the Advantages 
and Satisfactions Gained from an Acquaintance with Types (San Francisco: The Red Tower 
Press, Roosevelt Junior High School, 1936), p. 40. 
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nities such as the search for type lice. In its mildest form it consisted merely 
of giving a printer’s devil a table brush with which to brush type lice from the 
locked forms on the turtle.** A more unpleasant form of the trick was to sum- 
mon an apprentice to a galley or stone on which dead type had been soaked 
in water. The victim was told to look carefully at the lines of type—which 
had been separated—to ascertain whether he could discern the movements of 
any type lice. As he leaned directly over the type, the comps would push the 
lines of type together in one quick movement. The novice was supposed to 
see lice when the dirty water splashed in his face.*® Another huge joke cul- 
tivated by journeymen printers was to send some eager new apprentice to 
fetch a ‘twenty-four point cap quad.” Quads are, of course, used to space out 
lines of type; and the size of a quad within a given type size is, naturally, 
constant, whether copy is set in caps or lower case.*® Indeed, the gentle art of 
sending the fool further was appreciated even in Moxon’s day when strangers 
were sent with a wisp of hay for a pressman or to ask a comp whether he had 
news of this or that galley at sea (supra). 

The wet chapel or ‘‘Gautschhonorar”’ must have been the source of count- 
less merry customs. Humorous toasts abounded, although not all are fit to be 
recorded in the typo’s own medium. A sort of a toast was spoken at the end 
of the old deposition."' In recent times there have been several examples of 
rather sophisticated toasts such as that repeated by Charles Thomas Jacobi: 
“‘The Press!’ It expresses truth, re-presses errors, impresses knowledge, 
op-presses none.’’®? 

All manners of type-setting contests have been cultivated by pre-Mer- 
genthaler comps. The Nebraska State Journal for 1 February 1875 contained 
an interesting account of a type-setting race in the early days of the West: 


The typesetting race, notice of which was given in the Journal a few days ago, took 
place yesterday afternoon in the news room of the Journal office. The contestants 
were J. D. Calhoun of the Blade, and W. D. Padgett of the Journal, for a purse of 
$60, five hours work. 

* * * 

At precisely 12 M. the boys doffed their surplus clothing, the doors were locked, and 
the referee called ‘‘time.”’ From that hour until five in the evening nothing was heard 
but the click! click! click! of the types as they dropped into the sticks, and occa- 
sionally at long intervals, an ejaculation, such as ‘“‘Well, how do they come up, Cal?” 
“Are you muffin’ many of them, Bill?” 

As the hour hand of the clock pointed to “five” “time’’ was again called, the labor 
ceased, and the contestants were allowed to scrutinize each other’s work. 


99 66 


A deduction at the rate of 1,000 ems per hour for corrections was agreed upon by 
the judges.® 

6 D. B. ,“‘Send the Fool Further,” American Notes & Queries, 3 (1943), 121. 

°'V. V., “Send the Fool Further,” American Notes & Queries, 4 (1944), 56. 

5° See the present author’s note in American Notes & Queries, 4 (1945), 158, and Writers’ 
Program, Work Projects Administration, Nebraska, Printing Comes to Nebraska (Lincoln, 
1940), pp. 45-46. 

5 Oschilewski, op. cit., p. 26. 

 Gesta Typographica, a Medley for Printers and Others (London, 1907), p. 118. 

% Writers’ Program, Work Projects Administration, Nebraska, op. cit., p. 30. 
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The Journal goes on to say that the wife of one of the oldest printers gave 
a banquet for the assembled comps. Utmost good feeling prevailed between 
the contestants as well as their friends. 

But the most picturesque of all the old-fashioned printer’s amusements was 
the fine old tradition of the way-goose, or wayzgoose.** Moxon has given a 
detailed account of this festive occasion as it was observed in seventeenth 
century England: 


It is also customary for all the Journey-men to make every Year new Paper Windows, 
whether the old will serve again or no; Because that day they make them, the Master 
Printer gives them a Way-goose; that is, he makes them a good Feast, and not only 
entertains them at his own House, but besides, gives them Money to spend at the 
Ale-house or Tavern at Night; And to this Feast, they invite the Correcter, Founder, 
Smith, Joyner, and Inck-maker, who all of them severally (except the Correcter 
in his own Civility) open their Purse-strings and add their Benevolence (which 
Workmen account their duty, because they generally chuse these Workmen) to the 
Master Printers: But from the Correcter they expect nothing, because the Master 
Printer chusing him, the Workmen can do him no kindness. 

These Way-gooses, are always kept about Bartholomew-tide, And till the Master- 
Printer have given their Way-goose, the Journey-men do not use to Work by Candle- 
Light. 


St. Bartholomew’s Day falls, of course, on 24 August, a time when the equi- 
nox is already near at hand and the comps must begin to work after dark. The 
term way-goose (wayz-goose) may be defined as stubble-goose (wayz =stub- 
ble), “‘a known dainty, and the head dish at the annual feasts of the fore- 
fathers of our fraternity.’ 

At least some vestiges of the way-goose survived in North America. George 
A. Stevens, describing the annual country outing during which London 
printers celebrated the way~goose, stated: ‘“...in New York City a like 
recreation is participated in annually by printers, editors, and others in a 
few establishments.’’*? Thurlow Weed’s account of the treat given by the 
master and the old journeymen when the signature ‘‘o”’ was reached is an- 
other likely survival of the way-goose in America (supra). 

The German equivalent of the way-goose was the “‘Martins-” or “Fast- 
nachtsschmaus” at which the journeymen were entertained by the master, 
sometime also by the publisher.5* No one was permitted to work by light on 
this festive day, and accordingly the occasion also came to be known as the 
“Lichtschmaus.”’ The matter of the treat at signature ‘‘o’’ is somewhat 
reminiscent of the German ‘‘Titelbier’” or ‘‘Titulbier’’ given to the comps 
by a publisher or author when a red title was printed, with the intention of 
inspiring the workmen to exercise great care in the decoration of the book." 


5 Also called “beans” or “beanfest” by latter-day typos, according to Jacobi’s Printers’ 
Vocabulary. 
& Op. cit., II, 361. 
Explained by De Vinne in a note in Moxon, op. cit., 1, 429. 
5? Op. cit., p. 121. 
*S Oschilewski, op. cit., p. 37. 
9 Thid. 
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W. Krahl states that a special ‘‘Trinckgeld” was also provided by authors 
and publishers in order to hasten printing. 


4. Legend 


It has already been indicated that the printer was often a highly educated 
person. This is obvious in the rather sophisticated legends (if we may call 
them such) which he cultivated, probably for the sake of color more than for 
any other reason. The attempt to create supernatural beings has convinced 
no one, not even the typos themselves; but the term “Spirit” or ‘Ralph’ 
used to designate the evil genius of a chapel cannot be said to be absolutely 
unrelated to certain aspects of folk tradition. 

“Old John,” a kind of a peripatetic Kilroy among early western printers 
in this country, was one of the most colorful trolls created by the typos of the 
last century. According to Ben Hur Lampman,® no one had ever seen the 
famous tramp printer known as “Old John,” but every printer knew someone 
in the brotherhood who had seen him. No two printers agreed on his last 
name, but they all believed in him as firmly as they believed in salvation. 
Many yarns were told of “Old John,” and the most famous was that of his 
manner of quitting a job. When he decided to resign and hit the road again, 
he lost no time, and the separation from employment usually took place while 
he was distributing type at the news case. “Old John’”’ would sweep his left 
hand over the case, and a quarter-column of types would tumble madly 
into their respective places. 

“Old John” and his fellow tramp printers went to their reward in a locale 
rather unimaginatively known as the Isle of Avalon. No two printers ever 
agreed on the exact location of the Isle, but the conception was generally 
uniform: a model country printing office, perennially stocked with new 
equipment, and almost blasphemously clean. ‘‘They believed in their Isle 
of Avalon,” says Lampman, ‘‘where all the types and presses were new—but 
none of them wanted to work there.” 

A somewhat more serious faith was entertained by the earliest printers who 
chose to elect a patron saint. The patroness of learning in the Middle Ages 
was St. Catherine of Alexandria, who was put to the wheel in 307 after she 
had converted fifty heathen scholars. Naturally enough, she was adopted by 
the practitioners of the black art, many of them university men, soon after 
the invention of printing. St. Jerome (cf. Diirer’s famous woodcut) and St. 
Otmar have held the same position.® 


5. Gesture and Symbol 


At least one traditional gesture of printers was somewhat more seriously 
taken than the attempts to create a cosmogony. Moxon speaks of a gesture 
that still persists among comps: “But if in discourse, when any of the Work- 


6° Der Verband der deutschen Buchdrucker (Leipzig, 1916). 2 vols., I, 76. 

*! Jacobi, Printers’ Vocabulary. 

® The Tramp Printer, Sometime Journeyman of the Little Home-Town Papers in Days That 
Come No More (Portland, Oregon, 1934). 

8% E. Weil, Die deutschen Druckerzeichen des 15 Jahrhunderts (Munich, 1924), p. 17. 
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men affirm anything that is not believed, the Compositor knocks with the 
back corner of his composing-stick against the lower Ledge of his Lowey 
Case.’’** Precisely the same gesture was reported by Hamilton in his account 
of old fashioned print-shops in New York State.® It is also worthy of note that 
Jacobi’s Printers’ Vocabulary lists the word ‘Whack!’ as ‘‘an exclamation 
of disbelief much used by printers.’’ Doubtless this is a reminiscence of the 
sound made by the stick on the lower case. In very recent times, a Mergen. 
thaler operator has been observed to tap gently with a slug of iinotype when- 
ever he doubted a cub who plagued him continually with yarns of his repor- 
torial exploits. 

The printer is in a position not only to make physical gestures but also to 
express himself typographically on his proof sheets. The rather mysterious 
symbol ‘‘30”’ used to signify the end of copy has been the subject of much 
speculation, none of which has supplied the definitive solution. Florence M. 
Gifford has listed some of the possible explanations: use of xxx (‘‘thirty” in 
roman numerals) to signify the end of a story; a symbol used for the end in the 
side-talk of early telegraph operators; when telegraph offices in the old West 
closed at 3 A.M., Operators wrote in longhand at the end of their copy “; 
o’clock,”’ then “3 o’c,”’ ‘3 O,” and finally ‘‘30’’; when the Associated Press 
was established, each member was entitled to thirty telegrams a day, and the 
last message was marked “‘30.”’ Oliver Gramling says that ‘‘30’’ at the end 
of news telegrams meant that the story came collect.*”? Delving into further 
possibilities, he says that there is another story to the effect that long agoa 
printer dropped dead in his office just when he happened to have his hand on 
a type bar with the figure ‘‘30”’ on it. 

German printers, just as their countrymen who follow other trades and 
professions, have revealed an especial fondness for gaudy symbols. Neverthe- 
less, they conducted themselves quite properly in the use of their accoutre- 
ments (even though in bad taste), a fact borne out by the rather curious 
mandate of Friedrich August of Saxony dated 29 August 1719, according to 
which his subjects were forbidden to carry daggers, with the specific excep- 
tions of distinguished merchants, painters, sculptors, gold and silversmiths, 
horologists, and printers.** The dagger has been a symbol of distinction in 
Germany from the beginning of the fifteenth century through 1945 when the 
last SS man was rounded up. 

German printers have always boasted that Kaiser Friedrich III of the Holy 
Roman Empire granted them their distinctive coat of arms, the variant forms 
of which generally show a dragon and/or a double-headed eagle balancing two 
ink balls set on top of one another and holding a composing stick. However, 
there is no historical source which can prove the imperial origin of the black 
art’s heraldic symbols. The traditional colors of the German printer as used 
on the coat of arms are black (eagle), gold (shield), silver and red, somewhat 


6 Op. cit., II, 360. 

8 Op. cit., p. 25. 

6 “*Thirty,”” American Notes & Queries, 1 (1941), 75-76. 
87 “Thirty,” American Notes & Queries, 1 (1942), 56. 

68 Oschilewski, op. cit., p. 41. 
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different from those used in the famous song ‘‘Stosst an! Typographia soll 
leben!’’** 


Purpur, Gold, Blau, Silber der Kaiser uns gab, 
und schwarz drucken stets unsere Lettern sich ab. 


Incidentally, it should be noted that, while no printers’ song can be classified 
as a folk song in the popularly accepted sense, the members of the craft have 
been particularly zealous in promoting the cause of vocal music. Hundreds of 
“Gutenberg-Gesangvereine”’ existed in nineteenth-century Germany, and in 
1863 W. Krahl estimated some 15,000 participants in 96 singing clubs. 


6. Language 


Each craft and profession has its peculiar jargon, but the language of the 
print-shop is especially alluring to the lexicographer. Numerous glossaries 
have been compiled from the sixteenth century to the present day, and a 
thorough investigation of the language of typography would be a lifetime 
task. In order to show the wealth of the print-shop jargon, Oschilewski com- 
posed a 600-word essay in printerese to which 77 annotations had to be 
appended before it was intelligible.” 

The printer’s language reflects many aspects of his background. The use of 
countless Latin words (quarto, matrix, brevier, duodecimo, uncial, etc.) 
reflects clearly the learned character of this great craft. The use of words 
from various modern foreign languages (nonpareil, bourgeois, Distel, Weiss 
Fraktur, Bodoni, Enschede, etc.) is characteristic not only of English-speak- 
ing printers but also of their fellows in all other nations, and surely it is an 
accurate reflection of the truly international character of the craft. The fan- 
tasy, color, humor, and wit of many proverbial phrases current in the print- 
shop illustrates the native intelligence and general intellectual superiority of 
the sons of Gutenberg. 

A few of the printer’s special words also reflect his customs. ‘‘Jerry’’ was 
the noise made by beating chases and similar furnishings when an apprentice 
had finished his time.” ‘‘Whack!” has already been noted as an expression 
disbelief. ‘‘Skinks’’ is a term from the wet chapel used to describe the custom 
of drinking around the imposing stone in order to celebrate some auspicious 
occasion. The old-time wandering journeyman was a ‘‘smout” or a “grass 
hand,” and the verb “‘to grass’’ refers to the practice of taking occasional 
jobs. ‘‘To horse”’ is to charge on account for work in hand but not finished 
(cf. the modern “horse around’’). ‘“‘Railroaded” is a term applied to type 
matter that has been sent to press before it is read and corrected.” It is a 
part of the phraseology of newspaper comps and is explained by the fact 
that forms for an edition are often made up in considerable haste with a 


8° W. Krahl, ed., Deutsches Buchdrucker-Liederbuch (Leipzig, 1907). 

7 Ob. cit., pp. 57-60. 

1 Jacobi, Printers’ Vocabulary. Other words in this paragraph are defined in the same 
source, but many may be found in other glossaries. 

7 Hugo Jahn, Dictionary of Graphic Arts Terms (Chicago, 198). 
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minimum time allowance for the printing in order to get the paper on the 
train on time. , 

One of the most colorful aspects of typographical philology is the type-face 
phrase used to illustrate all the letters in a type face, very similar to phrases 
made up for children which include all the letters of the alphabet with a mini- 
mum of repetition. A large number of type-face phrases have been brought 
together in the columns of American Notes & Queries: The quick brown fox 
jumps over the lazy dog. John quickly extemporized five ton bags. Pack my 
box with five dozen liquor jugs. Foxy judges track valuable peach wine 
& quiz me. Back in my garden jaunty zinnias vie with flaunting phlox. John 
P. Brady, give me a black walnut box of quite small size. A quick move by 
the enemy will jeopardize six fine gunboats. He kept vexing me with frantic 
journeys hidden by quiet zeal. Six big devils from Japan quickly forgot how 
to waltz. Wax zebras vanish quickly from Japhet’s dog! Now is the time for 
all good men to come to the aid of the party. J. Q. Vandz stuck my big fox 
whelp. It is sometimes difficult to ascertain whether these alphabetical 
phrases have been designed by cryptographers or children’s tutors, but the 
ones listed here seem to be the legitimate property of printers. 


Conclusion 


The customs and traditions of the printer are, of course, of an altogether 
different character from those of the untutored populace, but the same is 
true of nearly all skilled crafts. It would be improper to exclude the customs 
of these craftsmen from the realm of folklore only for being somewhat more 
sophisticated than the customs of the rustic or of the unskilled urban laborer, 
for they reveal the personalities of the men who have cultivated them as 
nothing else can. The customs of the chapel, however, are still far from the 
sly erudition of the popular anecdotes and conventions of academic and 
literary men. Just as the printer is a middleman between the scholar and the 
unlearned, so are his traditions a curious combination of elements from both 
of these classes. 

Oschilewski has already suggested that there has been an exaggerated 
tendency to conduct folkloristic investigations among rustics.”* The lore of 
the trades and crafts is not unexplored, but much remains to be done with it. 


Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


% Op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
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SOME NOTABLE LIFE-HISTORIES IN ZOOLOGICAL FOLKLORE 


By FRANK G. SPECK AND JOHN WITTHOFT 


Along the muddy Pamunky River of Virginia, throngs of frogs create a 
croaking and shrilling uproar to be heard a mile away when the evening air is 
still. When the frosts bring chill nights, this frog chorus stops. Only an odd 
voice here and there is left of the summer symphony. Then the sora rails 
come. In one night the whole character of the swamp population is changed. 
Where the frogs held forth yesterday, the sora are hopping from hummock 
to hummock in the stagnant swamps. 

Paul Miles, a Pamunkey Indian Chief, often spoke of this. He declared 
that it was believed by the Indians to be a result of the sudden change of the 
frogs into sora rails. He thought that this might be a true explanation of what 
had been observed year after year all over the vast marsh area of the river 
basin. 

Thus was suggested a possible source for one of the nature beliefs of the 
Middle Atlantic Slope. Alexander Wetmore had already noted this folk 
explanation for sora migration, and mentions it as a general American tale 
in the same tradition as early European explanations of bird migration. 


The sora rail frequented marshes in abundance until between suns it suddenly dis- 
appeared. This strange trait was explained by the statement that overnight the birds 
had turned to frogs or had sunk in the mud.! 

There may be mentioned here also a transmutation theory held in early centuries 
which supposed the change of one species to another at the coming of cold and the 
assumption of proper form with return of summer. This again may be traced to 
Aristotle, who propounded the belief that the redbreast, or European robin, changed 
to the redstart, a species of similar size but different color, since the latter was 
present in winter and the former in summer. Similarly, he informs us that the bec- 
cafico, possibly the garden warbler, became the blackcap, a related species, and that 
at the proper seasons birds in transition between the two could be observed. Pliny 
repeated these tales, and later in popular belief they were still further embodied by the 
alleged transformation of certain marsh birds to frogs. In our own country this shift 
from warm-blooded bird to cold-blooded amphibian has been attributed in many 
quarters to the sora rail, which migrates by night so that its departure is unseen.* 


It seems more likely to the folklorist that these classical authors had merely 
recorded some of the popular tradition of their day. Perhaps such explana- 
tions reflect a common and widespread type of animal origin story in which 
transformation is the major theme. 

Following this chance insight into a phase of Indian natural history, a 
watch was kept for instances of similar ideas on record in ethnological 
literature, early and recent. Gradually we discovered others in Algonkian 
America and elsewhere in the New World through casual reading. The pre- 
sentation of a few examples will show the wide distribution of belief in the 
possibility of metamorphic sequence of animal forms. 


1 Alexander Wetmore, The Migrations of Birds (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 17-18. 
* Ibid., p. 20. 
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Such transmutation across the classes of organic nature has never been 
impossible in native folk belief. An instance from Brazil is mentioned by 
Henry Bates. 


Several times I shot by mistake a humming-bird moth instead of a bird. This moth 
(Macroglossa Titan) is somewhat smaller than humming birds generally are; but its 
manner of flight, and the way it poises itself before a flower while probing it with its 
proboscis, are precisely like the same actions of humming-birds. It was only after 
many days’ experience that I learnt to distinguish one from the other when on the 
wing. This resemblance has attracted the notice of the natives, all of whom, even 
educated whites, firmly believe that one is transmutable into the other. They have 
observed the metamorphosis of caterpillers into butterflies, and think it not at all 
more wonderful that a moth should change into a humming-bird. The resemblance 
between this hawk-moth and a humming-bird is certainly very curious, and strikes 
one even when both are examined in the hand. Holding them sideways, the shape of 
the head and the position of the eyes in the moth are seen to be nearly the same as in 
the bird, the extended proboscis resembling the long beak. At the tip of the moth’s 
body there is a brusk of long hair-scales resembling feathers, which, being expanded, 
looks very much like a bird’s tail. But, of course, all these points of resemblance are 
merely superficial. The Negroes and Indians tried to convince me that the two were 
of the same species. ‘‘Look at their feathers,”’ they said, ‘‘the eyes are the same, and 
so are their tails.’’* 


The case described by Bates is obviously an instance of confusion of two 
species of similar appearance for the immature and mature forms of a single 
species. It is closely comparable to the general belief of American white people 
that the smaller houseflies grow into larger flies, whereas actually they are 
distinct species and a housefly has finished all growth once it has emerged 
from its pupa state. The insect which the Brazilians mistook for a humming- 
bird is a member of the widely distributed group of “‘clear-wings’’ (of the 
family of hawk-moths or Sphrinigdae), similar species of which also occur 
generally in the United States. Several times the authors have heard both 
Whites and Indians in this country claim that a clear-wing was a humming- 
bird. A somewhat comparable belief in the metamorphosis of birds which 
closely resemble one another is recorded from New York State. 

A New York version of this theory is the once widespread belief that snow- 
birds turned into chipping sparrows in the summer.‘ 

Of a more romantic turn, and closer in spirit to our Indian stories, is one 
classic European explanation by metamorphosis for the sudden appearance 
of large migratory flocks of geese. Brand has gathered together several illus- 
trations of this belief from the British literature. 


It seems hardly credible in this enlightened age that so gross an error in Natural 
History could so long have prevailed as that the barnacle, a well-known kind of shell- 
fish which is found sticking to the bottom of ships, should when broken loose become 
a species of goose. Old writers, of the first credit in other respects, have fallen into 


3 Henry W. Bates, The Naturalist on the River Amazon (London, 1875), pp. 97-98. 

4 Phebe Allen Travis, ‘Bird Lore of New York State,” New York Folklore Quarterly, 1 
(1945), p- 198. Snowbird may refer to the snowflake, Plectrophenax nivalis, or to the junco, 
Junco hyemalis. 
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this mistake and ridiculous notion; and we find even Holinshed (Chronicles of England, 
scotland & Ireland 1587) bravely declaring that with his own eyes he saw the feathers 
of these barnacles “‘hang out of the shell, at least two inches.” 

In Hall’s Virgidimiarum (1597) we have— 

“The Scottish Barnacle, if I might choose, 
That of a Worme doth waxe a winged goose;” 
and in Marston’s Malcontent (1605)— 
“Like your Scotch Barnacle, now a block, 
Instantly a worm, and presently a great goose”’ 

So also writes Gerard in his Herbal (1597): ‘‘There are in the north parts of Scotland 
certain Trees, whereon do grow Shellfishes, etc., etc., which falling into Water, do 
become Fowls, whom we call Barnakles; in the North of England Brant Geese; and 
in Lancashire Tree Geese, etc.5 


Apparently our earliest instances of such metamorphosis in North Ameri- 
can folk belief were recorded by Colonel James Smith, who was a captive 
among the Indians of Ohio in the years following Braddock’s defeat, and who 
was held about 1756 by a mixed band of Mohawk, Mohican, Delaware, and 
other Indians on Beaver Creek, about forth miles southeast of the Muskigun 
River, which empties into the Ohio about thirty miles below Pittsburgh. 
Here he received the following information from a Mohawk: 


It is a received opinion among the Indians that the geese turn to beavers, and the 
snakes to raccoons; and though Tecaughretanego, who was a wise man, was not fully 
persuaded that this was true, yet he seemed in some measure to be carried away with 
this whimsical notion. He said that this pond had been always a good place for beaver. 
Though he said he knew them to be frequently all killed, (as he thought,) yet the next 
winter they would be as frequent as ever. And as the beaver was an animal that did 
not travel by land, and there being no water communication to or from this pond, how 
could such a number of beavers get there year after year? But as this pond was also 
aconsiderable place for geese, when they came in the fall from the north, and alighted 
in this pond, they turned beavers, all but the feet, which remained nearly the same.® 


An even more peculiar belief in transformation between two species has 
been noted for the Newfoundland Micmac: 


They say that when stags become very old they go down to the salt water and dis- 
appear in the sea, where they at once turn into large whales (Pudup) or into small 
whales (Halibuge or Muspage). The origin of this, I find, comes from the home of 
the Micmacs, Sydney, Cape Breton, where one day a hunter followed three moose 
along the shore for some distance, then found the tracks entered the sea. Immedi- 
ately afterward he saw three large whales spouting off shore, and his simple mind 
connected the two facts. I explained the possibilities of the circumstance, but the 
Indians held firmly to their views, instancing that, conversely, stags often came out of 
the sea onto land again. John Hinx gave several examples of this, and stated that his 
grandfather, Joe Paul, had once shot three stags near Conn River, whose stomach 
was ‘full of shrimps.’ The other Indians at once confirmed these tales. After this it 


was useless to argue.” 


5 John Brand, Observations on Popular Antiquities (London, 1887), p. 789. 
6 Samuel G. Drake, Indian Captivities, or Life in the Wigwam (Auburn, N. Y., 1851), p. 200. 
7J. G. Millais, Newfoundland and its Untrodden Ways (London, 1907), p. 320. 
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As a close parallel to Smith’s change of snake into raccoons, we have a 
recent notice of a Menomini belief (from Michigan) that, “‘Garter snakes are 
said to change into chipmunks, and vice versa.’’® 

One of our most interesting instances of a folk belief in metamorphosis of 
this sort was discovered among the Cherokee of Qualla Reservation, North 
Carolina, by James Mooney. 


The giga-tsuha“li (‘‘bloody mouth,” Pleistodon?) is described as a very large lizard, 
nearly as large as a water dog, with the throat and corners of the mouth red, as though 
from drinking blood. It is believed not to be a true lizard, but a transformed ugunste'li 
fish (described below) on account of the similarity of coloring and the fact that the 
fish disappears about the time the giga-tsuha‘’lt begins to come out. It is ferocious and 
a hard biter, and pursues other lizards. In dry weather it cries or makes a noise like a 
cicida, raising itself up as it cries. It has a habit of approaching near to where some 
person is sitting or standing, then halting and looking fixedly at him, and constantly 
puffing out its throat until its head assumes a bright red color. It is thought then to 
be sucking the blood of its victim, and is dreaded and shunned accordingly. The 
scorpion lizard (tsane’ni) is sometimes called also giga-danegi’ski, ‘‘blood taker.” It 
is a striped lizard which frequents sandy beaches and resembles the diyahali, but is of 
a brown color. It is believed also to be sucking blood in some mysterious way when- 
ever it nods its head, and if its heart be eaten by a dog that animal will be able to 
extract all the nutrient properties from food by simply looking at those who are eat- 
ing. (Note. This is actually the immature form of the same lizard.) 

A fish called ugunste’li, ‘‘having horns,” which appears only in spring, is believed 
to be transformed later into the giga-tsuha“li lizard, already mentioned. The fish is 
described as having horns or projections upon its nose and beautiful red spots upon 
its head, and as being attended or accompanied by many smaller red fish, all of which, 
including the ugunste’li, are accustomed to pile up small stones in the water. As the 
season advances, it disappears and is believed then to have turned into a giga-tsuha" li 
lizard, the change beginning at the head and finishing at the tail. It is probably the 
Campostoma or stone roller, which is conspicuous for its bright markings in early 
spring, but loses its tints after spawning.® 


This reptile, the adult form of the blue-tailed skink (Eumeces fasciatus), 
is still known to these Cherokee as gigitzaw‘a’tli, “bloody mouth,”’ but the 
transformation story does not seem to be generally known. These people be- 
lieve, however, that this lizard makes a noise like that of a seventeen-year 
locust to attract a person’s attention, and then hypnotizes its victim and 
draws his blood (magically, at a distance) until he becomes unconscious. 
The fish which is referred to as the immature form of the lizard is the “knotty 
head”’ (Hybopsis kentuckiensis) ; the Cherokee do not recognize the immature 
skink as the same species as the adult form. 

A somewhat comparable, but more prosaic, account of an amphibian life 
cycle is noted for the Catawba of South Carolina, as collected about 1920 
from Margaret Brown, an aged resident of the reservation near Rock. Hill, 


8 Alanson Skinner, Material Culture of the Menomini (Indian Notes and Monographs, Mu- 
seum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, 1921), p. 79. 

® James Mooney, Myths of the Cherokees (Nineteenth Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Washington, 1900), pp. 306-308, 463. 
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South Carolina. Her tradition stated thai toads laid eggs which hatched into 
tadpoles, and these in turn were transformed into bullfrogs. 

Jane Willets, of the University of Pennsylvania, during recent ethnological 
field work among the Ottawa of Cross Village, Michigan, discovered that 
the brook trout was here thought to be a transformed salamander (Necturus). 
Informants pointed out fancied resemblances in coloring, and shape between 
the two animals, and insisted that the salamander had frequently been seen 
and even caught while in the process of metamorphosis. One informant ap- 
parently considered this life history a valid objection to the use of trout as 
food.'° 

These few examples must suffice for now as a demonstration of the existence 
in both the old and new worlds of a specific type of folk tale, a transformation- 
motif explanatory of certain coincidences in natural history. Certainly this 
sort of interpretation is closely related to the more abundant instances of the 
origin of species by transformation in the mythologies of most peoples. That, 
however, is a permanent transformation, analogous to a mutation. These 
explanations involve a seasonal or periodic change, and are based in part on 
observable phenomena. They occur as a portion of the natural history of a 
people, side by side with a belief in the demonstrable metamorphosis of in- 
sects and amphibia, and so the folklorist discovers them only by chance or in 
the process of close investigation of an ethnobiology. We would expect that 
more thorough field work would produce further material of this sort, but the 
phenomena of metamorphosis seem to have attracted little or no attention in 
folklore circles. 

We may note that two types of change are involved. In the case of the 
Pamunky, Roman, New York, Micmac, and Menomini tales, the transforma- 
tion is reversable, and should perhaps be called a transmutation. The Mo- 
hawk, Cherokee, Ottawa, and Catawba instances, however, are interpreted 
as a part of a maturation process, and imply a pre-scientific concept of meta- 
morphosis. We have no data on primitive observation and recognition of 
actual insect and amphibian metamorphosis, but presumably the knowledge 
of such transition has suggested more fanciful transformation motifs in 
origin stories and nature lore. It seems probable that popular and frequently 
erroneous European belief in animal transformation preceded scientific and 
critical knowledge of the metamorphosis of specific animal types, and that 
such folk belief, both correct and erroneous, may have suggested this early 
development in biological science. 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


10 Data kindly supplied by Miss Jane Willets. Theadore Stern of the University of Penn- 
sylvania also calls our attention to six examples in Carl Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico (New York, 


1902), I, 309, 436. 





FOLKLORE RESEARCH IN NORTH AMERICA 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH IN 
FOLKLORE, 1945 AND 1946 


Foreword 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American Folklore Society 
for 1945 and for 1946 endeavored to assay the current status and immediate 
needs of folklore research in North America. In each year the Committee 
was constituted to represent equally the ‘‘modern language” and “‘anthro- 
pology”’ elements of the American Folklore Society. Members for 1945 were: 
Harold W. Thompson, Levette J. Davidson, William N. Fenton, Morris E. 
Opler; special, J. Mason Brewer. Members for 1946 were: Herbert Halpert, 
Wayland D. Hand, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., Calvin Claudel, J. Mason 
Brewer, Robert H. Lowie, Regina Flannery, Mary R. Hass, Verne F. 
Ray, Morris E. Opler; special, Alfred Métraux. Chairman, 1945-46: A. H. 
Gayton. 

The several enlightening reports which the Committee members contrib- 
uted summarize accomplishments to date and offer new directions for re- 
search in many fields. Publication of these has been made possible by financial 
assistance from the American Council of Learned Societies. Even so, econ- 
omy has necessitated a one-third reduction of the manuscripts by means of 
occasional paraphrasing and deletion of tangential discussion and of quoted 
matter. Information and opinions bearing directly upon the status and devel- 
opment of research interests have been retained. Items pertaining to current 
research projects have already appeared as “‘Work in Progress”’ in previous 
issues of the Journal. Lists of manuscripts from several areas of Indian folk- 
lore are in the Committee's file; it is hoped that a compilation of manuscripts 
from all branches of folklore will be made in the near future. An excellent 
report from Dr. Métraux is being reserved to combine with our 1947 reports 
on folklore research in Middle and South America.—A.H.G. 


The Reports 


Plan of Work and Summary of Reports (1946)................A.H. Gayton 
American Regional Folklore (1946). ..............0e0000e Herbert Halpert 
German-American Folklore (1946)...............00005- Wayland D. Hand 
Spanish-American Folklore (1946)................ Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr. 
Afro-American Folklore (1945). ............000eeeeeeeee J. Mason Brewer 
Iroquois Indian Folklore (1945). .............0-0e0 000s William N. Fenton 
Algonquian Indian Folklore (1946)...............0.0000- Regina Flannery 
Some Problems in Plains Indian Folklore (1946)........... Robert H. Lowie 
Southeastern Indian Folklore (1946)...............0..0000: Mary R. Haas 
Far Western Indian Folklore (1946)... ...........00200e000 Verne F. Ray 
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PLAN OF WORK AND SUMMARY OF REPORTS 


A. H. GAYTON 


A committee representative of the main branches of folklore research was 
appointed early in 1946. Each member sought to assess the work already ac- 
complished in his special field and on this basis to suggest further work in 
terms of varying needs, such as field and library projects, bibliographies, and 
publications. In addition, as the Chairman’s responsibility, a questionnaire 
covering the detailed aspects of research methodology, production, aims, and 
needs, was sent to some one hundred and fifty members of the American 
Folklore Society. Recipients constituted a cross-section of the membership: 
professionals, amateurs, students, authorities in special fields, and some per- 
sons with interests unknown. The expectable one-third response typical of 
most questionnaire circulation came in. In the special fields presided over by 
the Committee Members additional queries, both formal and informal, were 
sent out. Inasmuch as the Committee concentrated on the North American 
scene in 1945 and 1946, a reasonably thorough assessment of the situation 
there has resulted. 


Folklore Research (From the Questionnaires) 


A major purpose of the questionnaires was to earn, if possible, what were 
some of the general attitudes and opinions of our members concerning folk- 
lore research. What did they regard as folklore? Why were they handling such 
materials? How did they go about it? What were their needs for further work? 

Folk tales (myths, stories, legends) were unquestionably the first material 
which our people think of as theirs, as constituting ‘‘folklore.’’ Ballads were 
next frequently mentioned. Still oral, but of more restricted form, beliefs, 
riddles and superstitions, games (especially game verbiage), stood well toward 
the center of folklorists’ interests. More peripheral were folk dances, rituals, 
and medicines. Certainly, many persons meant such an answer as ‘‘custom”’ 
to include many specific items; we can only guess what was actually in mind. 
Recognition as folklore was given to other than verbal items (dances, crafts, 
herbalism, dress, tools), but emphasis was plainly on the oral, especially the 
oral transmission, of all these cultural forms. 

One thing was clear even when not explicitly stated: that even in the most 
inclusive sense (equating folklore with folk life) ‘‘folklore’’ carried a tradi- 
tional or vestigal quality. Thus, any “‘custom,.”’ story, or tool must be of 
traditional or ancestral source, implicitly distinct from the contemporary or 
majority culture in which it survives, apparently, to be acceptable as ‘‘folk- 
lore.” On the basis of this qualification almost any aspect of our minority or 
sub-cultures, whether of native or foreign source, might be included. Seem- 
ingly the inclusion of such items as “funnypapers,” radio ‘‘commercials,”’ 
etc., which are current in our majority culture was a recognition of their 
ephemeral nature. If these popular items persist at all (the content less long 
than the form), it will be by oral means, a few catch phrases. Only the research 
folklorist will ever turn to the files to see the original full content on which the 
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vestigal phrases are based and which are quickly outmoded—removed to the 
past—in our changeable culture. 

As to sources of material, the living informant was named by most. Of the 
23 persons who specifically stated that they worked primarily with informants 
only 6 were anthropologists, so we may infer that direct contact has become 
increasingly popular with all types of persons seeking folkloristic materials, 
Four folklorists (all in the literary or language fields) said they used only 
printed sources; in short, they were not collectors. Of those using the direct 
method, most mentioned recording in the informant’s native tongue, either 
by manual or machine methods. The direct method with accurate recording 
is now the accepted and even common one for research folklorists in all 
branches and is no longer characteristic of only the anthropologist, linguist, 
and musicologist. 

With regard to classification (in the general sense, not a specific system) it 
is notable that nationality was the basic category. (Nationality was used 
synonymously with language and tribe, by some responders.) Seemingly the 
order of classification most frequently used by the average folklorist is: by 
nationality, by genre, by plot, by native’s own classification, by region. In 
other words, it seems that the first thing a folklorist thinks of is the national 
source of his material, rather than its forms. Of specific systems of classifica- 
tion, in the indexing sense, that of Aarne-Thompson was, of course, mentioned 
most frequently, especially in connection with folklore from literary or printed 
sources. 

After collection and classification, what? Are the materials of intrinsic 
value, or only as evidence to prove a point, solve a problem, substantiate a 
theory, or color a literature? The answer was definitely ‘‘yes’’ to all but the 
first possibility. No one admitted, much less maintained, that a miner’s ballad 
or an Indian’s myth had any value in itself. Only through the assemblage: of 
many examples and thoughtful scrutiny of these by the folklorist, does the 
collected material attain interest and meaning. That folklorists do not regard 
their collected items as merely something for a showcase was indicated by the 
many and varied responses to our questions on interpretation. 

Interpretation and use were inextricably merged in some instances by our 
correspondents, yet all the answers may be grouped in four categories based 
upon purposeful use of their materials, as follows: 

(1) Literary dynamics, demonstrated in terms of creative processes, changes 
in form from “folktale” to “literature”, or parallel developments in oral and 
written literature. Oral items such as riddles, proverbs, and jokes, are ex- 
amples of literary types which have historic developments as much as the 
more elaborate forms of story or drama. The techniques used by the literary 
historian are analytic, comparative, and distributive. 

(2) Cultural dynamics, as illustrated by oral literature in relation to the total 
culture, or by changing forms due to interfunctional pressures, or by stability 
due to integration of myth, ritual, and social structures. The history of a 
culture may be inferentially understood through the content of its myths and 
tales. The techniques used by the culture historian are analytic, comparative, 
distributive, and integrative, with reference to the total culture. 
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(3) History, in a rather limited sense, of regions or locales. Stories of influen- 
tial local inhabitants, effects of local industry, etc., centered in a particular 
place are sought, recorded, and rewritten. Whether this is strictly folklore, 
or is more truly character-and-community study, is indeed a question. Never- 
theless, an increasing interest in this combined field of regional literature, 
history, and society, is leading the recorders of these materials into the realm 
of folklore. Since the materials themselves are rarely unique, but only 
unique in combination, they are relatable to the folklore of other regions. The 
techniques beyond the collecting stage are synthetic, literary, descriptive. 

(4) Inter-cultural understanding, as well as self-understanding, through socio- 
psychological values encouched in folkloristic materials. The presence of 
common forms and attitudes in disparate civilizations, or the admixture of 
foreign elements in our own, are utilized by teachers, social workers, and 
lecturers for promoting “racial tolerance.’’ The techniques are synthetic, 
descriptive, recreational and educational ; however useful to society, the meth- 
odology is not one of research. 

The foregoing types of interpretation and usage lead to the development of 
theories, particularly the first two which use analytic methods. Some theories 
voiced to the Committee through its questionnaire were as follows: A theory 
of the creative processes in literature; a theory of literary evolution—that 
complex folk tales arise from simple ones; that literary evolution of supersti- 
tions, customs, etc. parallel stages of mental development; that folk tales 
provide invigorating source material for literary usage; that psychological 
understanding of a people can be derived from their oral literature; that 
culture history can be inferred from the distribution of folk tale content, and 
inversely, that varied historic events produce differentiated lore in an origin- 
ally homogeneous culture; that, as a social theory, a knowledge of foreign 
forms of folklore creates a tolerance of those forms and the people producing 
or using them. The materials collected for regional or industrial histories 
seem, at present, to be purely descriptive; nor does the literary re-creator of 
the folkscene wish to indulge in theory. Also unwilling to deal with theory is 
at least one folklorist who feels our collected materials are still inadequate for 
the proof or disproof of any folkloristic hypotheses. 

Thus the aims of folklorists are manifest in their interpretations, theories 
and uses of their materials. It is notable that the present-day folklorist often 
is motivated by humanitarian aims—definitely a product of his age as con- 
trasted with the strictly scientific aims of a Krohn or a Boas, and the still 
earlier antiquarian attitude of the random collector. Today’s collector may 
still have “‘preservation of material” as his first goal, but he looks beyond this 
with the qualification, ‘‘preservation for future study,”’ and welcomes the use 
of his material for social benefits. 

Needs were expressed in general and specific terms. The latter—needs in 
special fields—are to be found in the separate reports herein. More work, 
better training for the work, and greater accessibility of the collected data 
are the major current needs in folklore research. Many areas and topics are 
neglected at the source by collectors. More serious thought, from the collect- 
ing stage right through to the analytic conclusion, can result only from rigor- 
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ous training. The Society’s Committee on Education and the Handbook 
Committee are fostering efforts to improve both the teaching and guidance 
received by those who would engage in folklore research. 

The recent formation of a Folklore Section within the Music Division of 
the Library of Congress, and the endeavors to establish regional or state 
archives are partial steps toward the solution of the availability-of-data prob. 
lem. The remaining step toward increased publication has not been made. 
For this, the year has been no advance. Urge for more publication, suggestions 
for cheaper and more abundant printing as offered by high grade mimeograph 
or “‘offset’’, are constantly voiced. Publication for medium to large studies 
(true research works of analyses, comparisons, and conclusions) of 50 to 300 
pages is especially needed, since masses of manuscript remain in darkness, 

Aids to research in the form of special bibilographies for certain areas or 
topics, lists of materials in manuscript, and technical guides, have all been 
requested. Naturally, all these are slanted toward specific fields and usages 
and if produced should be contrived to meet the requirements of their ulti- 
mate purpose. A few expressions against guides and bibliographies were 
voiced, but most of these came from already proficient researchers who are 
unaware of the needs which have developed in special fields of folklore re. 
search or the needs of the serious-minded amateur. 

Increased use of machine-recording of speech, tales, songs, is paralleled by 
a new interest in the possibilities of sound-films for records of dances, rituals, 
gestures, folkways, and the folkscene in general. Materials so recorded not 
only have value for the scientific worker, but for the teacher and social re- 
former as well. All persons working with folk life as a whole desire more 
graphic records, both as basic data and as potential illustration for the printed 


page. 
The Special Reports 


Little need be said here of the special reports since they speak so ably for 
themselves. The chief purpose of the individual appraisals was to indicate the 
present status of research in those fields and to draw attention to the as yet 
untouched topics and problems therein. The fields represented by our reports 
may be grouped with respect to the general stage of research they have 
reached: 

(1) Fields which need basic development, with emphasis on collecting and a 
program for coordinated research: French (in the United States); Spanish 
(especially outside New Mexico); German (especially outside Pennsylvania), 
and small national groups in general, e.g., Polish, Portuguese, Syrian-Persian, 
Japanese, Chinese, Armenian, Philippine, Hindu; modern American Indian. 
(2) Fields in which substantial collecting and some conclusive research has been 
done, but both aspects need continuance with equal emphasis: American Negro 
(especially outside the southern Atlantic seaboard); Mackenzie Indian and 
Eskimo; Regional American (especially outside Texas). 

(3) Fields in which less collecting and more conclusive research is needed: Ameti- 
can Indian, especially salvaging collecting in the Southeast; synthesizing 
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analyses for Eastern Woodlands, Plains, Greater Southwest, Plateau. 

The need for collecting, or better, for a coordinated program to be devel- 
oped in the field of foreign-group folklore is clear, as these rich sub-cultures 
which have been neglected by folklorists are subject to constant weakening 
through the impingement of modern American life. Early entrenched in this 
country were the Spanish, French, and African people who have developed 
and maintained hybrid cultures of their own, yet these too, are constantly 
losing their essential character, in spite of their more solid cultural core. 

Current enthusiasm would seem to care for much of the work now being 
done in our American Negro and Regional American folklore fields. Again, 
coordination of previously collected data with newly undertaken projects is 
necessary, lest undirected activity merely result in incoherent collections 
amassed at random. 

The status of American Indian folklore is at a point of change. The material 
derived from the aboriginal scene is large in bulk and important because it 
represents a pre-Columbian, continent-wide, population with cultural diver- 
gences as great as those of the heterogeneous post-Columbian population 
which replaced it. It is high time the comprehensive picture was drawn from 
these materials through the medium of nuclear comparative studies. From 
now on it may be assumed that, with the exception of salvaging native forms 
of stories, songs, Indian-American folklore will be of much the same order as 
Afro-American, German-American, Spanish-American, etc. The collector 
will be dealing with hybrid products, and his materials will differ only as the 
historic cultures differ from the common American matrix in which all our 
sub-cultures are imbedded. 


AMERICAN REGIONAL FOLKLORE 


HERBERT HALPERT 
(Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky) 


This report is a preliminary survey of the field of American Regional 
folklore to indicate what has been done in the past and some of the principles 
underlying the directions taken.1 A number of necessary research projects 
have been formulated. 

As used here, the term American regional folklore means the folklore of the 
English-speaking white population of the United States. For lack of sufficient 
data the closely related English-speaking groups of Newfoundland, Canada, 
and Alaska, which properly should be included in such a discussion, are 
treated only incidentally. The exclusion of Negro and non-English immigrant 
groups is, of course, only arbitrary: a matter of convenience in committee 
assignment. Obviously, individuals in the large southern and southwestern 
Negro area, or in the large “pockets” of different nationality groups, both 
affect and are affected by their English-speaking neighbors. 


' This study was prepared while the author was a Rockefeller Foundation Post-War Fellow 
in the Humanities. 
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The development of regional consciousness is part of a growing nationalism, 
A useful examination and survey of this growth of “regionalism” which js 
apparent in many fields is H. W. Odum’s and H. E. Moore’s American Reg- 
tonalism (1938). 

This paper makes no attempt to investigate the popular aspects of the cur- 
rent folklore revival, but limits itself to the folkloristic and literary develop. 
ment. Before proceeding, it should be noted that there has been no thorough 
attempt of which the writer is aware to lay out the folklore regions of the 
United States. The Odum and Moore book referred to above shows some of 
the problems faced by one who attempts to set up such regions. But speaking 
only from the folklorist’s point of view, it would be desirable to be able to dis- 
tinguish the limits of the zones which have homogeneous repertories of songs, 
stories, beliefs, riddles, and proverbs; like styles of singing and dancing; 
similar types of building structures, craft designs, agricultural and occupa- 
tional practices. At present, our information is either too inadequate, or 
unreliable, or else hidden in scattered and out-of-the-way sources, for us to 
attempt to make more than a few generalizations. 

A glance at the titles of most folklore publications is instructive. State 
lines have been most commonly used to delimit the areas for books of folk- 
lore. The folklore, or more frequently just the folk songs, of a particular state 
or Canadian province lead all other titles. A small number of titles limit their 
area to a unit less than the entire state: to a particular county, the mountain 
section, and so forth. A few assume broader bounds: New England, the South- 
ern Appalachians, the Ozarks. 

The next largest category of folklore titles is comprised of the group dealing 
with the folklore (or again, in most cases only folk songs) of an occupational 
group. Cowboys, deep-water sailors, lumbermen, miners, and others have 
had books devoted to them, with many other groups given partial treatment 
in larger general collections. 

The third category is a miscellaneous assortment, usually studies of special 
types, such as the white spirituals, or of special sects, such as the Shakers. 
These categories have been listed to give a rough working basis of the types 
of grouping which must be recognized as “‘regional’’ folklore. Obviously, there 
is overlapping. The first step is to examine this material in some detail. 


Accomplishments to Date 


Prior to the founding of the American Folklore Society, interest in the 
folklore of the English-speaking white population of the United States was 
primarily limited to folk song and children’s rhymes and games. Certain 
works which are still standard in their fields were either completed or in 
progress at the time: W. W. Newell, Games and Songs of American Children 
(1883); H. C. Bolton, The Counting Out Rhymes of Children (1888); F. J. 
Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (1882-1898). The interest 
in recording ballads, other imported folk songs, and (after J. A. Lomax’s 
Cowboy Songs, 1910) the indigenous American song intensified with the years. 
At present, a large number of the states east of the Mississippi River are 
represented by one or more collections of song texts with varying numbers of 
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tunes. Dr. George Herzog’s Research in Primitive and Folk Music (now being 
revised) is an excellent survey of the field. 

A majority of the collections aside from brief, explanatory introductions of 
varying merit did little more than give a body of material with comparative 
notes limited to the English-American literature. Certain notable exceptions 
are the work of Phillips Barry in folk music; of Eckstorm and Smyth on the 
function and development of songs; of Mackenzie, who describes the attitude 
of singers; and of a few others listed or discussed later. 

The publications of the American Folklore Society from its founding in 
1888 to the present contain the most considerable body of American-English 
folklore that we have. In addition to the songs we find material on folk beliefs 
tales, legends, proverbs, riddles, rhymes, games, and customs. Except for 
Clifton Johnson’s excellent What They Say in New England (1896), and 
Charles M. Skinner’s two collections of legends (1896, 1903), little of impor- 
tance (except folk songs) appears outside of the society’s publications until 
the 1920’s. Then, with a sudden burst of energy, interest in folklore appears 
on many levels. The Paul Bunyan legend is publicized; Robert Frost’s New 
Hampshire appears; Carl Sandburg utilizes folklore backgrounds in his 
Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie Years; the Texas Folklore Society resumes 
publication; and the boom is on. 

When one looks through much of this vast body of collected material, its 
unevenness becomes apparent. Certain regions like the Southern Appala- 
chians have received attention from a large number of collectors, musicians, 
and descriptive writers. Other regions are known only by a casual article or 
a small volume of songs. The cowboy, as a folk figure, has received intensive 
treatment: his songs, tales, costume, language, implements, and technical 
practices have been recorded. We have also the valuable supplementary 
material of biographies and autobiographies. The examination of folk figures 
in most other occupations falls far short. 

In the section on ‘‘Aims in Collecting’ some of the causes for these failures 
are mentioned. Many types of folklore have received only sketchy treatment; 
many regions have little or nothing published about them; a considerable 
portion of what has been published to date must be evaluated very carefully 
because the standards of collecting used for them were not those accepted 
today. 

There are a few bibliographies which help to get through part of the mass of 
published material. A. Lomax and S. R. Cowell, American Folk Song and 
Folklore, A Regional Bibliography (1942), is a useful critical guide which 
classifies books into broad regions: North, South, and West, with cross refer- 
ence by occupations and with listings for a few types. There is no attempt to 
list articles. For these, the annual bibliographies of R. S. Boggs in Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, and W. D. Hand in the Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, help one keep up with the current output. There is no guide 
to the bulk of earlier work. 

On special subjects there are a few aids. Dr. Herzog’s bulletin, referred to 
earlier, has an excellent selected folk song bibliography of books and articles. 
His list of books which have discussion material is especially worthy of note. 
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Supplementary bibliographical data on folk songs will be found in A. M. 
Buchanan, American Folk Music (1939), and M. E. Henry, A Bibliography 
for the Study of American Folk Songs, etc. (London: The Mitre Press, n. d.). 
Also available are typewritten lists prepared by the Library of Congress 
Music Division under Dr. Oliver Strunk between 1933-1936. Listings of col. 
lections of folk dance tunes are found in S. P. Bayard, Hill Country Tunes 
(1944), and in the Buchanan, and Lomax-Cowell bibliographies. Many 
titles of books and pamphlets on the folk dance are given in M. Mayo The 
American Square Dance (1943). A. M. Buchanan, Folk Hymns of America, 
gives a good list for the folk hymn, while the bibliographies in G. P. Jackson's 
works on the white spiritual give exhaustive listings of the old hymnals, 
Some notes on the bibliography of the American-English folk tale appeared 
in the Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, 1 (1942), 34-36, 72-73, 104. Anexcellent 
bibliography on the relation of frontier humor to folklore is in W. Blair, 
Native American Humor (1800-1900) (1937). A brief but useful bibliography 
on children’s games and rhymes appeared in B. A. Botkin, The American 
Play-Party Song (1937). Two regional bibliographies that offer material both 
on folklore and general cultural backgrounds are: E. E. Edwards, References 
on the Mountaineers of the Southern Appalachians (U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Library, Bibliographical Contributions, No. 28, Dec. 1935); M. Tucker, 
Pooks of the Southwest, A General Bibliography (New York, n. d.). Many items 
of folklore are included in Lyle Saunders, A Guide to Materials Bearing on 
Cultural Relations in New Mexico (Inter-American Bibliographies, III, 
Albuquerque, 1944). A very useful handbook prepared for local conditions 
is Opportunities in Arizona Folklore prepared by the University of Arizona’s 
Committee for Studies in Folklore. 

In answer to a questionnaire sent out by the chairman of the Research 
Committee, a few folklorists listed some authors whose work they regarded 
as standard, or as exemplifying the techniques of sound folklore research. 
The authors are mostly too well known to require full listing of their titles: 
F. J. Child, G. L. Kittredge, Louise Pound, J. Frank Dobie, C. J. Sharp. 
Individual titles listed were: Stith Thompson, Types of the Folk-Tale; 
Thompson, Motif-Index; A. Taylor, The Proverb; H. W. Bentley, A Diction- 
ary of Spanish Terms of English; The Dictionary of American English. 

To these the writer would add, for folk song: the articles and books of 
Phillips Barry, S. P. Bayard, H. M. Belden, B. H. Bronson, G. Herzog, G. 
P. Jackson, C. Seeger; and would list some further titles: B. A. Botkin, The 
American Play-Party Song; F. H. Eckstorm and M. W. Smyth, Minstrelsy 
of Maine; R. W. Gordon, Folk-Songs of America; W. R. Mackenzie, The 
Quest of the Ballad (1919); J. Thomas, Ballad Makin’ in the Mountains of 
Kentucky (1939); J. A. Lomax, A. Lomax, and R. C. Seeger, Our Singing 
Country. Certain significant studies which treat folk song either as an ex- 
pression of a total culture or as only one facet of the region’s folklore which 
they portray, are: G. Korson, Minstrels of the Mine Patch (1938), V. Randolph, 
The Ozarks (1931), Ozark Mountain Folks (1932) (plus Mr. Randolph’s vari- 
ous pamphlets and articles); E. E. Gardner, Folklore From the Schoharie 
Hills, New York (1937). Three regional compendiums in the older folklore 
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tradition are rich in variety though they have certain weaknesses: C. Johnson, 
What They Say in New England (1896); A. W. Whitney and C. C. Bullock, 
Folk-Lore from Maryland (1925). (The latter often fails to note whether an 
item is from a white or Negro source.) The third and most exhaustive, a 
collection of folk beliefs from a limited area, is H. M. Hyatt, Folk Lore from 
Adams County, Illinois (1935). The four last named books are also valuable 
for their collections of children’s rhymes—a much neglected field. W. D. 
Hand’s “The Folklore, Customs, and Traditions of the Butte Miner,” 
California Folklore Quarterly (January and April, 1946) is a model for future 
work. The best study of the life and background of the hero of a folk tale 
cycle is M. C. Boatright, Gib Morgan, Minstrel of the Oil Fields (1945). R. 
M. Dorson’s Jonathan Draws the Long Bow (1946), is garnered from obscure 
printed sources. Various articles by H. Halpert stress setting and function of 
folklore. E. D. Andrews’ works on the Shakers are notable. 


Aims in Collecting 


The Chairman of the Research Committee sent our questionnaires to a 
random group of folklorists asking that they define “‘the purpose of folklore 
collection, classification and interpretation; in short, why are we doing it?” 
A limited number of answers pertaining to Regional Folklore were received 
on this question. 

It is interesting to observe that more than half of these stressed the artistic 
use of folklore and nearly all showed interest in its social implications though 
from many points of view. A few disclaimed interest in ‘‘scientific’’ folklore. 
The writer believes that to most folklorists “‘scientific’’ folklore connotes the 
piling up of cross references, a listing of parallels to other collections or other 
appearances in print. An examination of the background for this belief is 
illuminating. 

Because of the early association of ballad collecting with the documentation 
of the ancestry of folk songs done by Harvard scholars, most folk song collec- 
tions are, unfortunately, little more than texts, each overbalanced by its 
headnote. Some of these volumes are very useful. Cox’s and Mackenzie’s 
notes give valuable material on the vast broadside-songster tradition. Belden’s 
give a masterly summary of the geographical distribution of many hundreds 
of songs and analyze differences in the texts. But too many of the folk song 
publications are inbred; they only reiterate the notes of their predecessors. 
A hasty check of bibliographies in most of the song collections of the past 
shows that only one editor, Brewster, has utilized any of the great European 
collections outside of the British and Irish for his comparative notes. This is 
afar cry from the wide-ranging scholarship of Newell and Child. 

Another unfortunate publishing practice came from the now outmoded 
view that folklore consisted only of “‘survivals.’’ As such, collectors appar- 
ently felt justified in offering their findings only in tabular form with annota- 
tion but little comment. The miscellaneous hoards of folk beliefs, the next 
most popular subject for collectors, usually consist of a numerical listing in 
colorless terms, occasionally with a few references in footnotes to other par- 
allels. With one or two notable exceptions one does not get even the exact 
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words of informants. Attempts to determine how thoroughly or widely these 
beliefs are held and what purposes they serve in society are extremely rare. 
Where anthropologists, collecting folklore in a society, would automatically 
give some description of the culture which illuminates the folklore and which 
in turn folklore helps to interpret, the American folklore collectors give little, 
despite the fact that literary research now stresses the importance of back. 
ground in studying a literary work. 

Though folklore is officially on friendly terms with literature, music, and 
anthropology, its position is only that of a tolerated stepchild. The literary 
worker eyes askance a subject in which field work far from libraries and docu- 
ments is a requisite; the musician pays lip service to the importance of folk 
music, but faced by phonograph records or living singers questions the valid- 
ity of an art which does not conform to his learned tradition; the anthropolo- 
gist, preoccupied with the unwritten culture of primitive peoples, ignores the 
problems of Anglo-American folklore, which are complicated by the printed 
tradition of the jest book and the broadside ballad. 

As aresult of this hands-off policy few students or collectors are trained in 
the necessary mixture of field work techniques and standards and historical 
literary research methods which would make folklore study more stimulating 
and fruitful. 

The light which folklore can throw on our understanding of our culture is 
viewed as an important aim of folklore work by several of the folklorists 
replying to the Committee’s questionnaire. Encouraging the study of the 
function of folklore in a community would do much to remove the stigma of 
dullness and lack of visible purpose of which our folklore work is accused. 
Such study, combined with documentation and classification, provides a more 
comprehensive scientific approach to folklore. It is in the field of functional 
study that most remains to be done. Dr. George Herzog in a provocative 
article, ‘‘The Study of Folksong in America,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 
2 (1938), 59-64, has outlined in some detail the types of problems and the 
kind of approach that would make the most worthwhile contributions to 
folk song study. Most of what he suggests, including the difficulties of phras- 
ing the problems because they are new, is pertinent to the entire field of folk- 
lore. 

Two of our soundest regional studies are the work of professional writers 
who are avowedly non-professional folklorists: George Korson’s Minstrels of 
the Mine Patch and Vance Randolph’s books, pamphlets and articles on the 
Ozarks. They have not only given us collections of many types of folklore, 
but have given detailed descriptions of the people of their areas and shown in 
personal terms the part folklore plays in their lives. The Texas Folklore Soci- 
ety, also the avowed opponent of the dry-as-dust school of folklore, has pub- 
lished a variety of articles which give a rich interpretation of the area. 

Unquestionably the artist who reworks regional material can often give us 
rich insight into a culture. However, this insight is often his personal one and 
not always verifiable by others. Folk tale study in the United States is ex- 
tremely handicapped because most of the large body of published material 
has been rewritten and is of little use in stylistic analysis. Writers, in their 
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attempt to revitalize folk material, often distort it. Certainly there can be no 
objection to an artist’s treatment of material he has heard. The danger arises 
when such reworded material is presented as an accurate picture of folklore 
and its setting. The amazing literary rehashing of the Paul Bunyan legend is 
a case in point. 

The writer pleads not that the creative artist stop manipulating folklore, 
but that the reader be told what has been done in reworking the material. 
To present folklore material only in adapted forms without preserving in 
some way the original versions arbitrarily limits the folklorist in his task. The 
folklorist has the responsibility of preserving a way of life which is either past 
or in the process of changing. 


What is Needed 


What then are the next steps that must be undertaken in regional folklore? 

There is a need to evaluate what we have collected to date; it is equally 
true that much remains to be collected and that this should be done in syste- 
matic fashion with a new set of standards. The primary need is for the devel- 
opment of a point of view; then we can provide the field and research aids 
(guides, checklists, syllabi, bibliographies, archiving systems) which many 
workers call for. 

Under the latter topic the writer has listed several tasks which need to be 
done to organize formally the collections of the past and utilize our findings 
to guide collectors of the present and future. Some of these are within the 
scope of the book which the Handbook Committee of the American Folklore 
Society has been outlining this year. Archer Taylor’s stimulting paper, ‘“‘The 
Problems of Folklore’ (JA F, 59 [1946], 101-107) suggests a variety of jobs 
that should be attempted by the folklorist. Most of these are meant for the 
research worker dealing with material already collected; their answers will 
form part of the synthesis and interpretation desired. Problems such as 
“the transmission of folklore’ are well within the regional folklorist’s field of 
work when approached from a functional standpoint. 

In calling for a functional approach in field work, the writer does not imply 
any belittling of the tasks of comparative folklore. Analysis, with its necessary 
classification and study of parallels, is an important and necessary part 
of the folklorist’s tasks. The folklorist who attempts to interpret his regional 
material without some knowledge of the body of comparative material 
becomes insular, and fails to realize fully the connections and significance 
of his own collectanea. It might be observed incidentally that both the Ameri- 
can anthropologists and the Finnish school of folklorists use forms of motif 
analysis in distribution studies of folk tales. 

The writer believes, however, that area and functional studies will offer 
the most fruitful problems for the field worker. That this will require a move- 
ment into fields strange to the average folklorist and enforce the development 
of new techniques is freely admitted. 

Dr. Herskovits (JA F, 59 [1946], 89-100) has made a very ingenious plea 
that the folklorist recognize the study of oral literature as his primary concern 
and that the study of folk custom not be neglected but, he implies, be left 
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to develop its own methodology. He has made the dichotomy appealing not 
only by enlarging the problems of oral literature, but by showing that in 
practice students have been increasingly concerned with the one and neg- 
lected the other. Had he referred primarily to American regional folklore he 
could have added a neglect of such non-literary aspects of folklore as the dance 
and game movements, and an astounding lack of attention to all of what Ar- 
cher Taylor called “‘the folklore of things’’ (op. cit., p. 101). 

A discussion of the functional aspect of Negro folk custom, Herskovits 
points out, “calls upon history, ethnology, psychology, sociology, linguistics,” 
Besides mentioning this formidable array as an implied (and just) warning 
of the complications involved in the functional study of folk custom, he has 
very shrewdly recognized that at heart most American folklorists are bound 
to the literary aspects of folk tradition. Many of them might gratefully accept 
the distinction as a way of ending those twinges of conscience which make 
them devote a polite paragraph in a general paper to a courteous recognition 
of the legitimacy of folklore’s neglected children: folk custom and arts and 
crafts. 

Appealing though acceptance of the dichotomy might be, in American 
regional folklore one is faced with a dilemma. If the folklorist does not do it, 
who will collect the material on folk custom and folk crafts, the autobiogra- 
phies of informants, the ethnological data that would make a study of the 
folk culture of communities possible? Not the anthropologist apparently, 
since, with rare exceptions, on this continent he has ignored the English- 
speaking white communities; not the sociologist, since he is usually after 
larger game. 

Dr. Herskovits offers the student of oral literature the problems treated 
by Ruth Benedict in her study of Zuni Mythology. If we turn to that excel- 
lent model—which is indeed one that regional folklorists should study with 
great care—nothing is more apparent than the fact that such a study would 
be impossible without a thorough knowledge of Zuni society. Studies in oral 
literature in American folk communities require just as full a knowledge of 
the communities as studies in a primitive society. 

We dare not refuse to face the problem of developing the necessary tech- 
niques and methodology for training a group of field workers and research 
specialists. The American Folklore Society with its membership of folklorists 
from many fields is in an admirable position to pioneer such a project. 

The Negro folk tale collections of Parsons and Fauset offer at present the 
best leads to what folk tales can be found in white communities. Similarly, 
the writer is convinced that in the methods of studying English-speaking 
Negro communities worked out by anthropologists will be found the best 
leads to developing a methodology for studying white communities. Such 
studies are important in themselves, and for the new meaning they will give 
to research in oral literature. Unless workers are trained by some means, the 
field of Regional American Folklore will never reach significant stature; it 
will remain a poor relation of European comparative folklore, and a paradise 
for random collectors of the antique and quaint. 

Since we cannot sit back until perfect training is available we must offer 
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temporary expedients. A reading list in folklore studies made by anthropolo- 

ists (e.g-, Benedict, Boas, and many studies in the Journal of American 
Folklore) might help in developing the new point of view. Herzog’s article 
mentioned earlier, also offers many leads. 

A change is needed from the old style of collecting in which a very few 
workers attempted to skim the cream from a whole state. Much of the folk- 
lore work of the past, including many excellent studies and collections, has 
been done in very broad areas. The need now is to gain a more complete 
understanding of the folk culture of smaller regions, and of occupations in 
limited areas. Some excellent works, such as Gardner’s and Hand’s studies 
already referred to, show how profitable research within this limitation can be. 
The writer has suggested in an unpublished paper read before the American 
Anthropological Association in 1940 that the collector should either spend 
long periods in one area or make repeated visits to it so that he gets to know it 
well. 

Another phase of research that will yield worthwhile results are studies of 
those exceptional individuals or families with whom learning certain phases 
of the local tradition (such as stories or songs) had, in Bayard’s term, “‘be- 
come a passion.” Studies of individual repertories and of the type of indivi- 
dual who has them are greatly needed. 

New collectors and sometimes even experienced ones feel that essays on 
collecting methods are needed. This is one of the topics that the Handbook 
Committee has listed for discussion. Reference might be made to articles on 
the subject in: Folk-Lore, 13 (1902), 297 ff.; Hoosier Folklore, § (1946), 42-43; 
New York Folklore Quarterly, 2 (1946), 148-153; Journal of the Folk-Song 
Society, 3 (1908), 147-169; Southern Folklore Quarterly, 1 (June, 1937), 57-60; 
Bolettn Latino-A mericano de Misica, § (Oct, 1941), 177-183. 

Inexperienced collectors need checklists. In each section of the country 
there are a few very well known items which are almost keys in getting the 
confidence of informants. Such preliminary lists might be combined with the 
two types next mentioned. 

Most experienced collectors carry “‘finding lists’’ of songs, stories, or other 
items for which they are inquiring. These often consist of titles, first lines, 
brief abstracts of plots, or catch lines, arranged at random which can be used 
to stimulate the memories of informants. Two such lists have been published : 
one on folk song in the southeast by Fletcher Collins (Southern Folklore 
Quarterly, § [1941], 235-250), the other on folk tales in Virginia, by Richard 
Chase in University of Virginia Newsletter. Both of these lists were compiled 
partly with the idea of leaving them with an informant. Such lists should be 
prepared for other sections of the country. 

More systematically arranged checklists with abstracts of desired items 
might be prepared for the collector’s personal use in determining whether he 
had overlooked any possible hints to his informant. Such a list could also be 
of value in making a frequency count on the relative popularity of certain 
items in a region, and also a handy way of making a note of negative results. 

Special want lists of scarce items which should be looked for, or of particular 
items whose form might determine regional borders should be prepared as a 
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result of evaluating surveys of types of folklore and analyses of regional 
repertories. 

There is need for surveys to evaluate work already done in each type of 
folklore. A survey of this kind would examine systematically the published 
work in one field and determine (a) the reliability of the published data, (b) 
gaps in the published material from one area, (c) areas in which little or no 
collecting has been done. As an example, in folk song an evaluation at random 
might take Vermont, Alabama, Wisconsin, Nevada, and Oregon. In Vermont, 
based on published work and reports on the Vermont Archive, a very thor. 
ough job has been done; all types of songs have been recorded. Alabama, 
although Negro folk song has been well recorded, has had little work done in 
secular white song. Wisconsin has had a fair amount of collecting of lumber. 
jack songs, but much less in secular song. For it the survey would recommend 
efforts to get the older ballads, religious folk song, play-party and children’s 
game songs. In Nevada and Oregon little or nothing has been recorded; the 
field is wide open and work is urgently needed. For all of the United States 
special effort should be made with the English-speaking white population to 
record: folk carols (which are apparently quite rare); solo versions of white 
folk hymns and spirituals (suggested by G. P. Jackson, the authority in this 
field) ; work songs of all types; locally composed songs and rhymes. 

In folk tale some of the obvious gaps are the paucity of the following: 
Cumulative and ‘‘endless’’ tales (suggested by Archer Taylor), fool or num- 
skull tales, animal tales, Marchen, and cante fables. In legends we need syste- 
matic search for tales of ghosts and other supernaturals, tales of musical 
competitions with the devil or of learning music from a supernatural source, 
cycles of tales about wizards, stories of strong men. 

Other subjects in which data are comparatively scarce are: street cries, 
field calls and “hollers,” folk rhymes, children’s rhymes, chants, singing and 
other games (and methods of playing), instrumental tunes (fiddle, fife, etc.), 
harvest customs and practices. The folk dance needs systematic attention for 
both figures and calls, and the solo dance is absurdly unknown. Singing and 
instrumental playing styles should be studied, including recording of fiddle 
tunings. Data on folk instruments, including photographs, dimensions, and so 
forth are needed (suggested by C. Seeger). 

The whole field of the ‘folklore of things’’ needs to be examined. Unless 
American folklorists will decide to limit folklore to oral tradition, the writer 
believes it is time that the American Folklore Society form an advisory com- 
mittee to prepare a conspectus of the field of arts and crafts. Perhaps such 
people as Mr. Holger Cahill, an authority on folk art formerly in charge of the 
WPA Federal Art Project, and the Misses Burchenal of the Folk Arts Center, 
could either serve on such a committee or recommend people who would be 
willing to do so. There are undoubtedly many scattered articles and books 
which treat phases of this subject. A comprehensive guide and bibliography is 
urgently needed. 

Many folklorists have stated the want of bibliographies. Most expressly 
urge the necessity for a general comprehensive bibliography of American 
folklore. Dr. Haldeen Braddy suggests that an annual bibliography in JAF 
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would be desirable. In view of the availability of those by Hand and Boggs, 
this might be unnecessary duplication. Dr. Thomas B. Stroup urges the ex- 
pansion of R. S. Boggs’ annual bibliography in Southern Folklore Quarterly. 

Many call for special bibliographies of various types of folklore: Songs 
ballads, tales, hymns, etc. H. Halpert is working on such lists for folk tales, 
and children’s rhymes; others may be in progress, but the writer has been 
unable to learn of any, except that Archer Taylor’s study of the riddle will 
undoubtedly include an exhaustive riddle bibliography. 

“Local, perhaps state bibliographies” are recommended by Miss Emelyn 
E. Gardner, and other folklorists also feel they would be valuable. Such bib- 
liographies would be of even more importance if they examined county 
histories, government publications, local pamphlets, and newspapers, and 
regional literature as well as indexing by type the standard journals and 
books. 

Special lists should be prepared of studies of authors’ works, and of jour- 
nals and newspapers which have been searched for folklore, as well as notation 
of important sources not yet examined. A similar list is needed giving collec- 
tions of broadsides, songsters and jest books which have already been indexed. 

While on the subject of needed lists, we might add: 

(1) Alist of unpublished M. A. theses and doctoral dissertations on folklore. 
(2) Lists of folk songs on phonograph discs in various collections. This could 
be an alphabetical checklist with a geographical index as in the volumes 
issued by the Library of Congress. Still better, though more involved, would 
be a classified list in which titles were followed by a brief abstract of the 
text. 

(3) Lists of the collectanea in the archives of private collectors would also be 
desirable, and would be necessary before a full evaluation of the various 
types of folklore could be made; the writer, for example, would be interested 
ina list of folk tales. 

(4) Lists of the contents, location, and availability of unpublished collections 
of folklorists now deceased. Where, for example, are the unpublished mate- 
rials of J. H. Cox, Josephine McGill, E. F. Piper, and Franz Rickaby? 

The question of how such lists would be published in order to become avail- 
able to scholars is a difficult one. The size of many of the archives would pre- 
clude their publication in the Journal of American Folklore. In some cases 
local university and state historical society publications might be the logical 
medium, but the possibility of a series in less expensive medium than print 
should not be overlooked. 

Other topics suggested by Louis C. Jones are the need for a unified system 
of cataloging and archiving folklore collections, and agreement upon a code 
of folklore ethics. 

A few additional projects can be added here. 

(1) Type analyses of Anglo-American folk tales (including jest book collec- 
tions) and folk songs. 

(2) Establishment of catch words or catch phrases for American folk tales 
and of standard titles for American folk songs. 

(3) Studies in the relationship between print and oral tradition. 
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(4) Systematic examination of regional folklore in printed sources similar to 
the work done by Dorson, Ericson, Loomis, and L. J. Davidson. 

Local folklorists undoubtedly would have many special projects to add to 
the above. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


WAYLAND D. HAND 
(University of California at Los Angeles) 


The present report on Research in German-American Folklore was to have 
been drawn up from the reports of fifteen key people in different parts of the 
United States. These people were selected because they were deemed to dis- 
pose over information in specific geographical areas, and the report was in- 
tended to represent a current “status of studies” in the field. Since, however, 
only two people responded, the report of necessity must assume the form of 
a general research paper composed from the writer’s very rough knowledge of 
German-American Folklore, and from the excellent notes of Professor John 
G. Kunstmann of the University of Chicago and Professor William Schreiber 
of Wooster College. 

The most striking feature of research in German-American Folklore is the 
fact that so little work has been done by and large in a field that is potentially 
rich in many areas of the United States where German immigration and set- 
tlement have been heavy. Of all the booklets and bulletins issued by the Wis- 
consin Folklore Society, for example, not a single one treats of the Germans, 
or of German folklore in Wisconsin, a state boasting a very large percentage 
of German-born inhabitants and those of the second and third generations 
stemming from German stock. The same can be said for many another state 
where the German element is pronounced. 

One notable exception to the foregoing statement, of course, is the work in 
folklore carried on among the Pennsylvania Germans. One of the earliest 
scientific treatises on the subject of Pennsylvania German Folklore was the 
article of W. J. Hoffmann in the first two volumes of the Journal of American 
Folklore (1888-1889); and long before the founding of the Pennsylvania 
German Folklore Society in 1935 stock had been taken of the resources in 
German folklore of that commonwealth. A good knowledge of the great poten- 
tial store of folk materials, it must be pointed out, was one of the motivating 
factors in the establishment of the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society, 
since prior to that time scholars had looked to the Pennsylvania German So- 
ciety and to other agencies for sponsorship. 

The following standard works have appeared as monographs in the Pro- 
ceedings and Addresses of the Pennsylvania German Society: John Baer 
Stoudt, The Folklore of the Pennsylvania German, 23 (1916); David E. Lick 
and Thomas R. Brendle, Plant Names and Plant Lore among the Pennsylvania 
Germans, 33 (1922); Edwin M. Fogel, The Proverbs of the Pennsylvania 
Germans, 36 (1929); Thomas R. Brendle and Claude W. Unger, Folk Medicine 
of the Pennsylvania Germans: The Non-Occult Cures, 45 (1935); Thomas R. 
Brendle and William S. Troxell, Pennsylvania German Folk Tales, Legends, 
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Once-Upon-a-Time Stories, Maxims and Sayings, etc. 50 (1944). The basic 
work of Edwin M. Fogel, Beliefs and Superstitions of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans, appeared as No. 18 of the monograph series Americana Germanica 
in 1915. 

Whereas the early workers in the field of Pennsylvania German folklore 
were concerned more with the traditional categories of folklore, which Karl 
Weinhold, the first editor of Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, called 
“die inneren Zustinde des Lebens,”’ the activity of the Pennsylvania German 
Folklore Society has been largely concerned with the folklore of material 
culture, “‘sachliche Volkskunde”’ so-called. In this emphasis the Society 
is following the lead of the new trend in Germany and elsewhere in Europe. 
The serial publication of the Society, which assumes the form of an annual 
memorial volume, and which bears the title of the Society itself (Pennsyl- 
yania Folklore Society) began to appear in 1936, and at the present time 
(1946) is two years behind in publication. Featured besides the arts and crafts, 
which are amply illustrated, are poetry, dialect verse, biography, hymnology, 
local history, and other categories of material in which a certain amount of 
folklore is embedded. 

In the opinion of the writer, studies of the sort made among the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans can be made, even at this late date, in any area, rural or urban, 
where German culture, and to a certain extent, where German speech have 
persisted. It is unnecessary to trace out in detail islands of German culture in 
a report of this kind, for the main areas of German settlement in the Ohio 
River Valley, the North Central States, the Plains States, and other parts of 
the country are generally known, as are also the many large American cities 
that afforded haven to the many thousands of immigrants from Germany dur- 
ing the roth century. Albert Bernhardt Faust’s two-volume work, The Ger- 
man Element in the United States (Boston, 1909), is still the standard work of 
reference, but it should be supplemented by recourse to periodical literature 
since that time and to individual treatises. Since 1934 the German American 
Review has done much to foster research in German-American cultural life, 
and has carried several articles containing descriptions of folkways and folk- 
lore. For an earlier period the quarterly journal, Americana Germanica (1-4 
[1897—1902]), and its successor, German A merican Annals (5-21 [1903-1919]), 
are indispensable sources. Local historical journals are few and sporadic. 

The large colonies of German-Americans in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, St. Paul, to 
mention the most noteworthy examples, and lesser colonies in New Orleans, 
Indianapolis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Denver, Los Angeles, and Seat- 
tle, should prove fruitful fields for recovering folk materials. The objectives 
of most singing societies (Sdngerbiinde) and athletic and social clubs (Turn- 
vereine) include the preservation of the native folkways. At almost any festi- 
val (Turnfest) of the latter groups, for example, one can witness the singing 
of folk songs (Volkslieder) and popular songs (volkstiimliche Lieder) and the 
dancing of folk dances (Volksténze), usually in native costume. The beer 
drinking festivals (Bockbierfeste) also offer excellent opportunities for observ- 
ing singing and dancing and for the sampling of traditional cookery as well. 
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Whether or not the sharpshooting festivals (Schiitzenfeste) ever really 
flourished in this country is hard to say; certainly they are little known today, 
Swiss wrestling (Schweizer Schwingen) festivals, which are akin to the Schiit. 
zenfeste at least in the fact that they are held outdoors and feature the carnival 
spirit, have survived. The author has treated this ancient festival as it is stil] 
observed among the Swiss of California (‘‘Schweizer Schwingen: Swiss 
Wrestling in California,” California Folklore Quarterly, 2 [1943], 77-84) but 
there are no studies, at least in folklore literature, of this and similar activities 
which still flourish in extensive Swiss settlements of Wisconsin and elsewhere. 

Important also, as Professor Kunstmann points out, is the folklore deriving 
from religious patterns imported from the German homeland. The influence 
of the German religious denominational school, especially in such schools 
where German may still be the medium of communication, is potentially 
great. It should be taken into account, of course, that individual instructors 
possess different degrees of interest in German folkways and folk life, which 
are best designated under the collective term Volkstum. The actual hostility 
of the clergy in these parochial schools, in some cases, is also a factor to be 
reckoned with. Folklore studies might profitably be undertaken among reli- 
gious groups other than those of Lutheran confession. There have been many 
popular treatises in American periodical literature on the folkways of the 
Amish, the Mennonites, and similar groups, but not too much attention has 
been paid to the folklore of these peoples more strictly conceived. Could one, 
for example, still recover German folklore of religious cast from the descen- 
dants and followers of Dr. William Keil, founder of the well known Aurora 
Community at Aurora, Oregon? As an experiment in the collecting of folklore 
that has persisted in Lutheran Communities, Professor Kunstmann has un- 
dertaken to interest the faculty and students of a Lutheran College, name 
unmentioned, in recovering popular antiquities in some of the prominent 
German-American communities of Michigan, Missouri, the Dakotas, and 
Canada. The work would be undertaken in the summers and in other vacation 
periods, and the collectors would work with a questionnaire adapted by 
Professor Kunstmann from those of the Atlas der deutschen Volkskunde. 

The survival of agricultural customs and usages can be noted even today 
in closely knit rural communities where German cultural patterns have 
persisted. Since folk notions about animal and plant husbandry have tre- 
mendous longevity, one can confidently expect to turn up in rural areas today 
customs and practices that have lived for generations. Many of them can be 
documented in almanacs of the late eighteenth century that circulated nu- 
merously in the colonized parts of the country among German farming folk. 
Written in German, these almanacs were put together in traditional almanac 
style, and constitute important repositories of folk wisdom. Any serious study 

of German-American folklore should include a survey of them, together with 
research in popular German journals and other publications that flourished 
at a later date. Popular traditions which often were elevated to such ‘‘sub- 
literary’’ levels, were in turn perpetuated by the printed page and often started 
on new traditional careers. 
Julia Estill’s article, ‘(Customs among the German Descendants of Gilles- 
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pie County [Texas]"’ (Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, 2 [1923], 
67-74), is a good study of German folklore in the rural communities, although 
it does not touch much upon agricultural practices. The study of William C. 
Beck, “‘Survivals of Old Marriage Customs among the Low Germans of 
West Missouri” (JA F, 21 [1908], 60-67), shows the possibilities of folkloristic 
research in a single social institution. 

Much of what has been said about the possibility of collecting folklore, 
particularly under urban conditions, might also apply to the Yiddish speaking 
Jews. Leah Rachel Yoffie’s two studies, ‘‘Yiddish Proverbs, Sayings, etc., 
in St. Louis Missouri’ (JA F, 33 [1920], 134-165), and ‘‘Popular Beliefs and 
Customs among Yiddish-Speaking Jews of St. Louis, Missouri’’ (ibid., 38 
[1925], 375-399) Show what might be done in other American cities. The 
interest of the Yiddish Scientific Institute in Jewish folklore during recent 
years, and the subsidizing of field studies, is a hopeful new development. At 
the present time the Institute is preparing for publication the collectanea 
and posthumous papers of J. L. Cahan, noted Jewish folklorist, whose Yid- 
dish Folksongs appeared in two volumes (New York, 1912), with a third vol- 
ume in 1928, issued as a reprint of his articles that were published in 1927 
and 1928 in Pinkos, A Quarterly Devoted to the Study of Yiddish Literature, 
Language, Folklore and Bibliography. 


I. METHODOLOGY! 


The methodology of German-American folklore might in general be pat- 
terned after methodologies worked out for German Folklore during the past 
hundred years or more. With proper adaptations these are followed here. 


A. MATERIALS TO BE COLLECTED AND STUDIED AS FOLKLORE 


1. ‘Mindskills’” (Botkin), ‘‘Die inneren Zustinde des Lebens’’ (Wein- 
hold): Fairy tales (Marchen) and all kinds of folk tales including the tall 
tale (Liigenmdrchen), local legends (Sagen), saints legends or the re- 
ligious legends of non-Catholic denominations (Legenden), popular 
beliefs and superstitions (A berglauben), customs and usage (Sitte und 
Brauch), folk song (Volkslied), and folk music (Volksmusik) generally, 
folk dance (Volkstanz), folk plays (Volksschauspiel), proverbs (Sprich- 
wort), riddles (Rdtsel), folk speech (Volkssprache), etc. 

2. “Handskills’” (Botkin), ‘‘Sachliche Volkskunde’’: Arts and crafts 
(Volkskunst), folk costume (Volkstracht), traditional peasant (farm) 
architecture, carving, metal work, textiles, ceramics, traditional cookery, 
etc. 


wo 


. TECHNIQUES 


1. Collection—nature and reliability of sources: Material collected in 
oral tradition should be scrutinized and evaluated according to the 
criteria set forth in Kaarle Krohn’s Die folkloristische Arbeitsmethode 
(Oslo, 1926), and other standard treatises. Material ‘‘excavated”’ from 


1 The author has chosen the outline form of the Committee’s questionnaire as a medium 
of response in preference to a more general treatment.—A.H.G. 
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literary sources of whatsoever kind can be appraised philologically with 
a view to determining their ultimate origins and connections. 

2. Classification of materials: Classification of individual items differs 
in each case, of course, but the most successful workers in the field usually 
classify and annotate their material on the basis of standard German 
works. Classification by genre within a homogeneous area is the usual 
method. 

3. Interpretation of materials: Most workers are coming to feel that 
folklore is more than a mere antiquarian diversion, and hence are coming 
to think of the subject in its social context. The successful folklorist 
works from a broad basis, and uses not only philology, but, like the an- 
thropologist, he uses the tools necessary for historical reconstruction, 
on the one hand, and an evaluation in terms of meaning and function, 
on the other. 


C. THEORIES IMPLICIT IN FOLKLORE RESEARCH 


The controversies among German folklorists over the theories of Hans 
Naumann relative to a fundamental cleavage of society into an upper 
stratum (Oberschicht) and a lower stratum (Unterschicht), with a conse- 
quent passage of cultural materials from the higher to the lower level 
(gesunkenes Kulturgut), have not been taken up, to the writer’s knowledge, 
by folklorists working in the field of German-American folklore, and yet 
this issue is one that was posed long before Naumann enunciated it in 
1921, and continued as a burning issue during the heyday of German folk- 
lore from 1925 until the fall of the Nazis. Most collectors, we believe, come 
to look upon certain of their informants as stemming from a different 
culture, even from a different age in some cases, although everyone is 
aware that the most sophisticated of people are often bearers of some sort 
of folklore, as Strack, Eugen Mogk, and others have pointed out. 


II. PRODUCTION 


A. 


Arms—CLASSIFICATION—INTERPRETATION 


There are many different approaches to folklore, and many different aims. 
Recreational and entertainment values are important, but these are or- 
dinarily not stressed as much by the academic folklorists as they deserve 
to be. The scholar thinks of folklore mainly in terms of “origins” and 
historical reconstruction, unfolding, as it does, a picture of a significant part 
of human history, the non-literary. By revealing man in his hopes and fears 
the world over, and thus revealing the sameness of thought, of customs and 
beliefs, and often of whole areas of human conduct, it provides the philo- 
sophic basis for the new humanism that urges the essential dignity of the 
human spirit. The use of folklore in easing inter-racial tensions is one of the 
finest uses to which folklore has been put, and the work along this line in 
Detroit is worthy of emulation elsewhere. The entertainment values of 
folklore are wonderful agents for promoting fine inter-cultural relation- 
ships. 
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B. ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
Not enough work has been done to enable one to assess the value of the 
results in very broad terms. One might speculate, at least for the area of 
Pennsylvania-German folk culture, that folklore has brought a deeper ap- 
preciation of the distinctive folkways of these sahedieds benmeen a6 en talk 


tradition. 


C. NEEDS 
1. Specific needs: In order to stimulate interest in circles where it would 
do some good, a general prospectus of the types of folklore likely to be 
encountered in German-American communities should be drawn up and 
circulated in all such groups and areas. School teachers (preferably on 
the college level) and clergymen could be expected to receive it most 
sympathetically. Collecting fellowships would help. 
2. General needs: The success of any program of collecting folk material 
depends not only upon the collectors themselves, but upon an all around 
program of folklore—teaching, entertainment values, and the like. 
3. Immediate needs: A responsible and informed person should be found 
in every community, if possible, to work with the Committee of the 
American Folklore Society, or with state and regional societies to see 
that overall planning and integration is achieved. 
4. Remote needs: The organization of local German-American folklore 
societies or organizations, if membership and interest should warrant. It 
is conceivable that such organizations might eventuate in some of the 
large centers mentioned. 





III. STANDARDS 


Folk tale: Bolte-Polfvka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmdrchen 
der Briider Grimm (Leipzig and Berlin, 1913-1932. 5 vols.). This is the 
cornerstone of all scholarship in the field. 

Local legend: Many individual collections, including titles in the two stand- 
ard series of regional collections, Eichblatt’s Deutscher Sagenschatz and 
Zaunert’s series of the same title. 

Folk Song: Deutsche Volkslieder, edited by John Meier and a staff of spe- 
cialists, started to come out in 1935 (Berlin). It is to be hoped that it will 
be carried to completion. It contains the best technical features of 
Grundtvig and Child, and pioneers the presentation of musical data on a 
broad and conclusive scale. 

Superstition: Handwéirterbuch des deutschen A berglaubens, edited by Hanns 
Bichtold-Staubli and Eduard von Hoffmann-Krayer (Berlin, 1927- 
1942. 10 vols.). This is a monumental dictionary of superstitions. Nothing 
remotely approaches it in any language. 

Custom and Usage: Paul Sartori, Sitte und Brauch (Leipzig, 1910-1914. 
3 vols.). 

Proverb: Friedrich Seiler, Deutsche Sprichworterkunde (Miinchen, 1922). 
K. F. W. Wander, Deutsches Sprichworter-Lexikon (Leipzig, 1867-1880. 
5 vols.). 
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Bibliography: Volkskundliche Bibliographie. Annual bibliography since 
1917, edited by Eduard Hoffmann-Krayer and latterly by Paul Geiger, 
There are also bibliographies for special fields, of course, such as John 
Meier’s bibliography of Deutsche und Niederlindische Volkspoesie 
(Strassburg, 1909). This is out of date, but still standard in many ways, 

Atlas: Atlas der deutschen Volkskunde (Leipzig, 1937-1939. 5 or 6 big 
folders of maps). This atlas was compiled by 20,000 German school 
teachers, and is an excellent means of representing certain branches of 
German folklore cartographically. 

There are standard treatises on many branches of ‘‘sachliche Volkskunde,” 

which can be easily found in Herbert Bellmann’s bibliography of German 

folklore in the second volume of Adolf Spamer’s Deutsche Volkskunde (2 ed.; 

Berlin and Leipzig, 1935). 


IV. Arps TO RESEARCH 
A. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Badly needed is a bibliography of German-American folklore. This should 
be compiled from local historical journals and from popular magazines as 
well as from folkloristic works. With any such guide by which to work, 
for example, the author could have made this report much more compre- 
hensive. 


B. GUIDES AND SYLLABI 


There is a need of some broad general survey which would serve as a guide 
to people unacquainted with the general body of German-American folk- 
lore, that would answer in small compass the question: What is German- 
American folklore? This guide should be compiled with the utmost care. 
Other kinds of basic works might follow. 


C. ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS 


Any guide to the folklore of material culture would be greatly illuminated 
by the reproduction of photographs, drawings, sketches, and the like. 
Wilhelm Pessler’s Handbuch der deutschen Volkskunde (Potsdam, 1934- 
1935. 3 vols.), not mentioned in the bibliographical section above, shows 
how wonderful an illustrated work can be. 


V. GENERAL—SUGGESTIONS ON RESEARCH IN FOLKLORE 


The Committee feels that it is high time for some coordination and planning 
in the whole field of folklore research, since American folklore is still with- 
out many of the basic tools for research. Anything that can be done to 
stimulate interest in the compiling of basic works of reference, rather than 
‘‘quick” studies, should by all means be encouraged. The present survey is 
a step in the right direction, and it should be continued until we dispose 
over basic works of reference in every branch of our science. 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


AURELIO M. EspINosa, JR. 
(Stanford University) 


Folklorists in the Spanish-American field use the term ‘‘folkiore”’ in the 
broadest possible sense. Any manifestation of folk culture or popular knowl- 
edge is considered “folkloric”? material. 

The folkloric materials that have interested students of Spanish tradition 
comprise, for the most part, folk tales, folk poetry (chiefly ballads, décimas, 
coplas, alabados, and nursery rhymes), folk songs, folk music, children’s 
games, folk plays, myths, beliefs and superstitions, proverbs, riddles, customs, 
crafts, and folk speech. 

Of the various Spanish-speaking areas, only two, the New Mexico-Colorado 
region and Puerto Rico, have been the object of intensive folklore research. 


New Mexico-Colorado 


The first investigations in the New Mexican field were carried on by A. M. 
Espinosa, Sr. During the years 1910-1916 he published a number of articles 
on the Spanish folklore of New Mexico in the Journal of American Folklore 
(I. Myths; II. Superstitions and Beliefs; III. Folk-Tales; IV. Proverbs; V. 
Popular Comparisons; VI. Los Trovos del viejo Vilmas; VII. More Folk- 
Tales; VIII. Short Stories and Anecdotes; IX. Riddles; X. Children’s Games; 
XI. Nursery Rhymes; Comparative Notes on New-Mexican and Mexican 
Spanish Folk-Tales). In 1915 he published a collection of traditional Spanish 
ballads from New Mexico in the Revue Hispanique. His ‘Studies in New 
Mexican Spanish,”’ which appeared in the Revue de Dialectologie Romane 
(1909-1914), Opened a new epoch in Spanish-American dialectology; the first 
two parts of this work have been translated into Spanish by the Instituto de 
Filologia, of Buenos Aires, to form part of their Biblioteca de Dialectologta 
Hispanoamericana (1930, 1946); Part III, on the English elements, is now 
being reworked for future publication. 

Most of the subsequent work in New Mexico and Colorado has been in- 
spired more or less directly from the studies mentioned above. Important 
progress has been made in collecting materials, and we now have a fairly 
definite idea of the Spanish folklore of this region. Besides further articles 
by A. M. Espinosa, Sr., there are the large folk tale collections of J. M. 
Espinosa and of Juan B. Rael. Rael’s collection, the most important yet 
gathered in all Spanish America, has not yet been published in its entirety; 
about one-fourth of the 400 tales it comprises have appeared in the Journal 
of American Folklore (§2 [1939], 227-323 and 55 [1942], 1-93). 

Folk music and folk poetry have been the subject of intensive study on the 
part of an active group of folklorists at the University of New Mexico. A. L. 
Campa, one of the leaders of this group, has recently published an extensive 
study entitled Spanish Folk-Poetry in New Mexico (Albuquerque, 1946). A 
repository of folk music is now being established at the University; it contains 
“over 300... records, including photostatic transcription of musical nota- 
tions,” says Dr. Campa. 
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The late Professor Franz Boas and Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons were greatly 
interested in the Spanish elements in Indian folklore, and they and their 
pupils have published important studies in this field; A. M. Espinosa, Sr. 
has also contributed to this branch of folklore study. 

It is interesting to note that genuine folk plays have been preserved jn 
New Mexico, the most popular of these being certain religious plays and the 
ubiquitous Moros y Cristianos. M. R. Cole was the first to publish folk plays 
of the religious type, versions of Los Pastores, from New Mexico and Texas 
(MAFS, Vol. 9). The University of New Mexico has published a few of similar 
type, collected by A. L. Campa. 

In addition to these folk plays of European origin and setting, two native 
Spanish folk plays, of American origin and setting, have been preserved: 
Los Comanches, a play composed in the last half of the eighteenth century 
(published by A. M. Espinosa, Sr., Bulletin of the University of New Mexico, 
1907), and Los Tejanos, a folk play of the middle of the last century describing 
the defeat of the Texans and the capture of their leader by the New Mexicans 
in 1841 (published by A. M. Espinosa, Sr., and J. M. Espinosa, Hispania, 
1944). 

The Passion plays and the religious ceremonies of the flagellant societies 
that still continue their practices in certain parts of Spain and Spanish 
America have received some attention, but as yet no serious comprehensive 
study has been devoted to this subject. 

As regards folk customs, J. B. Rael has published an interesting article on 
“‘New Mexican Spanish Feasts”’ in the California Folklore Quarterly. 

In the field of folk speech, the outstanding work is the well-known study 
by A. M. Espinosa, Sr., cited above (‘‘Studies in New Mexican Spanish”). 
Besides numerous other articles by the same investigator, further contribu- 
tions have been made by J. B. Rael and F. M. Kercheville. 

In addition to these published materials, a vast amount of folkloric ma- 
terials awaits publication. A. M. Espinosa, Sr. has a collection of 1500 coplas 
populares from New Mexico. 

Professor J. B. Rael has ‘‘a great deal of unpublished materials, including 
some 200 alabados, more than 60 religious tunes, about 800 miscellaneous 
folk poems (coplas, décimas, ballads, etc.). The folklore collection mentioned 
above and the religious hymns and their melodies are ready for publication.” 

Professor A. L. Campa reports the existence of ‘‘several unpublished col- 
lections and comprehensive files accumulated over years of investigation” 
at the University of New Mexico. As mentioned above, a large repository of 
Spanish folk music has been established at the University, and the music 
and texts are being studied by Dr. Campa and his students. A number of 
décimas have been recorded by Professor Donald Robb, who has also aided 
in the recording of songs. 


Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico has been an especially fruitful source of folklore materials. 
Several important folk tale collections have been published: J. Alden Mason 
and A. M. Espinosa, Sr., ‘‘Porto-Rican Folk-Lore: Folk-Tales,” in the 
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Journal of American Folklore (1921-1929), and Ramirez de Arellano, Folklore 
portorriqueno. The latter volume contains also a large collection of riddles. 
Another collection of 800 riddles was published in the Journal in 1916. 

Other branches well represented are: Ballads: A. M. Espinosa, Sr., “‘Ro- 
mances de Puerto Rico,” in Revue Hispanique (1918); Folk Poetry: Maria 
Cadilla de Martinez, Poesta popular de Puerto Rico (Madrid, 1933); an im- 
portant collection of décimas and other forms of folk poetry was published by 
]. Alden Mason and A. M. Espinosa, Sr. in the Journal of American Folklore 
(1918); Sra. Cadilla de Martinez has published also a study of festivals and 
customs, Costumbres y tradicionalismos de mi tierra (San Juan, 1938). C. Coll y 
Toste is author of three volumes of legends and traditions, Leyendas puerto- 
rriquenas (San Juan, 1924-1925). A collection of proverbs was published in 
1920 by Justo D. Barco (Prontuario ortogrdfico y paremiolégico portorriqueno 
(San German, P. R.). 

Studies on Puerto Rican folk speech are too numerous to mention here; 
to the items cited by R. S. Boggs in his Bibliography of Latin American 
Folklore (New York, 1940), p. 94, one should add those given by M. W. 
Nichols in A Bibliographical Guide to Materials on American Spanish (Har- 
vard University Press, 1941), pp. 97-98. 

In the remaining areas of Spanish tradition much less has been collected. 
Astart has been made in California and Arizona; but in Texas, Louisiana and 
Florida the results so far are meager. 


California 


Folk tales, proverbs, ballads, and other forms of folk poetry (including 
nursery rhymes and coplas) have been published by A. M. Espinosa, Sr., 
in Hispania (1940); California Folklore Quarterly, 1944; Fliigel Memorial 
Volume (Stanford University, 1916); Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 
1925); Homenaje a Antonio Marta Alcover (Mallorca, Spain, 1930). California 
Spanish riddles have been published in the California Folklore Quarterly by 
the same investigator. Notes on California Spanish are contained in an article 
by Anita C. Post, ‘Some Aspects of Arizona Spanish,” published in His- 


panta (1933). 
Arizona 


In Arizona, folklore materials are being collected by a small group at the 
University of Arizona. Of the published materials, the most important is on 
folk speech, ‘‘Southern Arizona Spanish Phonology,” by Anita C. Post, and 
published by the University of Arizona (1934). Previously Miss Post had 
published in Hispania the article on Arizona Spanish mentioned above. In 
the first study named, Miss Post published five folk tales. Three more Ari- 
zona Spanish folk tales—translated, however, into English—have been pub- 





lished by Calvin Claudel in the California Folklore Quarterly. 

The most recent contribution to Arizona folklore is a collection of Spanish 
folk songs from Southern Arizona by Luisa Espinel, Canciones de mi padre, 
published by the University of Arizona (1946). 

From the remaining regions little of great merit can be mentioned. Spanish 
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folk tales from Texas have been published in English, but in such form they 
are of little use to the professional folklorist. Mexican superstitions and 
remedies are described in ‘‘Manners and Customs of the Border Mexicans” 
(Publication of the West Texas Historical and Scientific Society, No. 1, 
1920). 

As regards Louisiana, a group of ‘Spanish Folktales from Delacroix, 
Louisiana”’ has been published (JA F, 58 [1945], 209-224). Unfortunately the 
tales were written in English by school children and in very imperfect form. 

From Florida I know only of an article on folk speech by Manuel D. 
Ramirez, ‘‘Some Semantic and Linguistic Notes on the Spanish Spoken in 
Tampa, Florida,” in the Revista inter-americana (Vol. I, No. 1, 1939). 

It is obvious that with the exception of New Mexico and Puerto Rico, 
the Spanish-speaking areas still offer a rich and varied field to collectors 
of folklore. 

With regard to the scientific study of the materials collected, although 
great progress has been made, much still remains to be done. As R. S. Boggs 
reports, ‘“Too much still has to be done in recording and classifying and mak- 
ing available accurately recorded material from al] over the world with ade- 
quate background information, to be able to make exhaustive worldwide 
studies of individual themes (e.g., Kaiser und Abt), so well founded laws of 
folklore evolution can be deduced, before we can have any appreciable basis 
upon which to evolve theories and interpret historical, literary, etc., values.” 

It was realized early that Spanish-American materials had to be studied 
in relation to those from Spain and those from all other parts of the world. 
In order to increase the materials available from Spain, folklore expeditions 
were undertaken, primarily to collect folk tales, by A. M. Espinosa, Sr., 
in 1920-1921, and by the author in 1936. The collection of 280 Spanish folk 
tales gathered by A. M. Espinosa, Sr. was published by Stanford University 
Press, 1923-1926, and has appeared in a second edition published by the 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas (Madrid, 1946); two addi- 
tional volumes, published also by the Consejo (Madrid, 1947), contain an ex- 
haustive comparative study of the tales, following the methods of Bolte- 
Polivka and the Finnish folklore scholars. All Spanish and Spanish-American 

versions of the tales concerned are studied fully. 

The best and most accepted methods of modern folklore research are those 
of the so-called Finnish school, represented by Kaarle Krohn (Die folklorist- 
ische Arbeitsmethode [Cambridge and Oslo], 1926), Walter Anderson, Jan De 
Vries, et al. The classifications of Aarne-Thompson and Archer Taylor, and 
Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk-Literature are, of course, of fundamental 
importance; it is unfortunate, however, that in the case of the Motif-Index, 
the Spanish and Spanish-American fields have been neglected. Boggs’ Index 
of Spanish Folktales deals with the peninsular Spanish versions published 
before 1930. Thus a gigantic task that awaits folklorists is to incorporate the 
vast Spanish materials into these indices and classifications. 

Among the important contributions to the science of folklore made by 
scholars trained at Stanford University are: The Double Invitation in the 
Legend of Don Juan by Dorothy Epplen MacKay (Stanford University Press, 
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1943), and The Motifs of the Jason and Medea Myth in Modern Tradition, 
a doctoral dissertation (1933, unpublished), which is a study of 232 versions. 
Another doctor’s thesis in folklore, An Interpretation of the Hispanic Folk 
Hero, Pedro Urdemales, was prepared by Frank Goodwyn at the University 
of Texas. In all, more than a score of doctor’s and master’s theses have been 
prepared at Stanford University on Spanish and Spanish-American folk 
themes. 

In the field of folk speech, outstanding work has been done on the Spanish 
language of New Mexico and Arizona; similar studies on the language of the 
other Spanish-speaking regions would be highly desirable. 

In the field of folk music a serious effort has been made to study Mexican 
folk music in relation to that of Spain (El romance espanol y el corrido mexi- 
cano, by Vicente Mendoza, Mexico, 1939), and it is to be hoped that the work 
being done at the University of New Mexico does not neglect this aspect. 

With regard to bibliographies, the Spanish-American field has two ex- 
cellent ones in book form: R. S. Boggs, Bibliography of Latin American Folk- 
lore (New York, 1940), which includes Puerto Rico, although not the other 
Spanish-speaking regions of the United States, and M. W. Nichols, A Biblio- 
graphical Guide to Materials on American Spanish (Cambridge, 1941). Pro- 
fessor Boggs is continuing his useful work in the March numbers of the 
Southern Folklore Quarterly. 

In conclusion, it is clear that much still remains to be done in the field of 
Spanish-American folklore. First of all, materials should be collected in every 
branch of folklore, especially in California, Arizona, Texas, Louisiana and 
Florida. With regard to the collecting, it must be stressed that the materials 
should be recorded as accurately as possible in Spanish; the recent tendency 
to publish Spanish materials in English must be discontinued, since in such 
form it can not be utilized by the scientific folklorist. 

Secondly, the work of classification and study is almost limitless. As 
stated above, the materials already published must be classified and incor- 
porated in the various folklore indices. Even now, however, there is an un- 
limited field for comparative studies similar to those of Espinosa, Sr., Knopp 
and Eppley, cited above. 

Finally, additional material aid must be obtained if research is to be en- 
couraged in this rich and important field. The most desperate need is for a 
publication outlet; in the writer’s opinion there is a real need for a supple- 
ment to the Journal of American Folklore similar to the long series of Language 
Dissertations published by the Linguistic Society of America. 


AFRO-AMERICAN FOLKLORE* 


J. Mason BREWER 
(Samuel Huston College) 


An examination of Negro Folklore in North America reveals the fact that 


* Slightly modified, Mr. Brewer's report appeared under the title “Negro Folklore in North 
America: A Field of Research” in The New Mexico Quarterly Review (Vol. 16, Spring, 1946). 
Permission to reprint is gratefully acknowledged. 
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the culture traits brought to this section by African tradition-bearers have 
been supplemented. The new traits that have been acquired during the sey. 
eral hundred years of the Negro’s American existence are as important as 
those of their predecessors. The comment and practices resulting from the 
amalgamation of the old traits into the new have created a rich body of 
cultural expression peculiar to the race that has produced it. 

This native American culture embracing folk literature, and folk arts and 
crafts is a product of the untrained Negro mind and hand. The Negro spiritu- 
als, slave seculars, ballads, work songs, songs of protest, blues, animal tales, 
legends, ghost lore, realistic tales, proverbs, folk sermons, folk-say, and folk 
speech constitute his folk literature, and his folk arts and crafts consist of his 
music, dances, crude handicrafts, folk medicine, voodoo and conjure practices, 
and his folk-occupations. 

The chief breeding places for these low denominators of human expression 
have been the river bottoms, sea islands, lake and water-front districts of 
the Southern United States, and the rural communities of Haiti, Jamaica, 
and Cuba. Other minor sources of this varied blend of group composition are 
Canada, Mexico, the Southwestern Plains area of the United States, geo- 
graphically, and the Underground Railroad movement, historically. 

Negro oral tradition and folk ways have attracted the attention of eminent 
folklorists for many years. The Negro spirituals and animal folk tales occupy 
exalted places in American literature and have been the objects of prolific 
collection and profound research. More recently, however, collectors have 
turned their attention to other types of Negro folk expression and some valu- 
able collections of secular songs, superstitions, ghost stories, folk-say, and 
realistic tales have been collected and published. 

Most of this visible tradition has been collected by personal interviews 
with the old Negro folk in districts especially rich in Negro folklore. The col- 
lectors for the most part have been white persons with whom the old Negroes 
were well acquainted: plantation owners, or their relatives. Because of this 
intimacy it was not difficult to get the informants to sing, talk, and philos- 
ophize. As a result of the activities of these pioneer collectors some compre- 
hensive and authentic collections of songs and stories have been preserved. 

The interview method of collecting is still used, although the trained col- 
lector of the last decade has preferred using mechanical recording apparatus 
for his collecting activities. This method is an improvement over the former, 
because not only is the exact text of the informant’s contribution given, but 
the individual manner in which he sings, or narrates, is reproduced. The utili- 
zation of this collecting device has been responsible for the availability of 
some reliable compilations of Negro lore. As a result of the application of this 
collecting technique hundreds of recordings of Negro folk songs and tales 
have been assembled in the Archive of American Folk Song in the Library 
of Congress. 

A third method of collection which has been practiced by field workers and 
creative writers is the ‘‘observation,” or “‘listening-in’’ method. The dispenser 
of folk narrative is oblivious of the collector’s purpose, while the collector 
himself employs all the sense of audition and memory in massing his thoughts 
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50 that they will retain his gatherings until he can put them into writing. 
Many important collections of Negro folk materials have been saved in this 
manner, although the more exacting folklorist discounts this type of approach. 

Experience in the sphere of collecting has consistently demonstrated to me 
the following reactions in the responses of the carriers of Negro culture: the 
older people ranging in age from 60 to 100 are the most responsive when 
questioned alone. High school and college students are more responsive when 
queried in a group. The most unreliable informant is the Negro between the 
ages of 30 and 60. Of course, there have been exceptions to this rule, but al- 
most invariably the narrator of this age group is inclined to provide the 
collector with substitute products of his own fancy which bear no tangible 
relation to folklore. 

There are still certain branches of Negro folklore that provide fertile fields 
for the persistent collector. ‘‘John,”’ the clever folk hero of the Southern 
plantation has received only casual attention from the collector of Negro 
folklore. Although a product of the Negro folk mind of an earlier period in 
American history than that in which the Negro folk mind conceived “John 
Henry,” the steel-driving hero, he has not enjoyed the popularity or attained 
the folk stature of the latter. The same may be said of ‘‘Pierre Le Guerc,”’ 
the Creole folk-curing Negro guitar player of the Louisiana cane brake and 
swamp sections, who, according to tradition, cured the sick and lovelorn of 
their maladies by singing verses to the accompaniment of his guitar. He is 
described as having been a short, thin, mulatto who had a different verse to 
sing for each ailment of his patients. 

The most interesting instance of Negro folk paradox, to me, is that of the 
Mexican Negro folk hero, José Vasconselos, popularly known as El Negrito 
Poeta (the little black poet). He is supposed to have been born in the early 
part of the 18th century in Amolonga, Mexico. His parents were Negroes who 
had been brought to Mexico from the Congo. He lived among the Mexicans 
and made up verses about them on different occasions. His verses were 
transmitted orally from person to person until they were collected and 
printed in the Calendario del Negrito Poeta, edited by S. Blanquel. The first 
one appeared in 1856, and one appeared each year thereafter until 1872. 
Hence these Calendarios are of great interest and value to the students of 
folk life in Mexico in the eighteenth century. 

This tradition is peculiar in that it is built around an actual figure, who 
lived and wrote in Mexico in the early part of the eighteenth century. It is 
Negroid in spirit, Mexican by adoption; Mexicans tell the tales, but they are 
about this Negro who originated the poems. 

It is a refutation of the generally accepted notion of the Spaniard’s superi- 
ority, because in all his poems, usually witty quatrains composed on the spur 
of the moment, the Negrito Poeta shows himself to be mentally superior to 
his Spanish and Mexican contemporaries. 

Because of the great significance of el Negrito Poeta’s contribution to 
Mexican National folklore I am submitting the text and my translation of 
one of the briefest narratives of his many episodes." 


1N. Leon. El Negrito Poeta Mexicano y sus Populares Versos (Mexico City, 1912), p. 66. 
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Viendo et poeta pasar 4 una dama por el atrio de un templo, bien conocida por sy oo. 
quetismo, le dirigié, estimulado por los amigos que le rodeaban, la satira siguiente, 
Aunque aparentas ser rica 
por tu traje y compostura, 
otra cosa me asegura 
que no eres mas que una mica. 


Or in translation: 


Seeing a woman well known for her coquetry pass through the entry of a church, the 
poet, stimulated by the friends around him, addressed to her the following satire: 
Although you pretend to be rich 
By your clothes and your bearing 
Something else assures me 
That you are only a she monkey. 


The diversified nationalities of the North American colonists among whom 
the Negro slaves were forced to live, and the later association of their 
descendants with the American Indian and Mexican has caused the Negro’s 
culture to be localized and varied, rather than national and unified. A com- 
mendable research project would be to study the folk products emerging 
from these varied assimilations and to trace their origin to one of the several 
cultures interwoven into their fabric. The study should seek to determine, 
not only the white origins of the cultural items present in the framework of 
these materials, but to ascertain also to what extent the African influences 
have been exerted on the white tradition, and how much overlapping has 
taken place as regards the Indian, Mexican, white and Negro cultures. Of 
equal interest and import is the problem of separating, or segregating, pure 
folklore collections from those that are simply folkloristic in nature. There 
are a large number of volumes existent today bearing the label of Negro 
folklore, which are only stylistically imitative of it and in many instances fall 
short of the qualifications needed to classify them in this bracket. A worthy 
contribution to the Negro folklore field would be to make an inventory of 
Negro folklore collections and segregate the pure from the substitute. Al- 
though it is generally conceded by folklore scholars that Negro minstrelsy 
does not possess genuine folk texture, there are still some grounds for argu- 
ment. Additional exploration of this field might clarify the enigma. 

The mass of Negro folk collectanea has not yet provoked the serious 
thought and study that it warrants. The work of research folklorists in this 
field has been fruitful, but the progress with this phase does not nearly ap- 
proximate that in the collecting field. The major efforts of the folklore 
student in the Negro realm have been directed toward the establishment of the 
true historical sources of Afro-American folk inventions, and the exploitation 
of them as basic items for works of high art in the fields of the novel, drama, 
opera, and poetry. Some consideration has been given the psychological 
values encouched in these traditional materials, especially in the case of 
“John Henry,” the steel-driving folk hero, but the folklore scholar has yet to 
make a thorough investigation of the psychological factors operating in the 
emotional life of the folk Negro as reflected in his tradition. A comparative 
study of Negro and white superstitions should also be made. 
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| should also like to mention the fact that the Negro realistic folk tale 
needs to be collected and studied. There has been an overabundance of animal 
tales collected, but very little attention has been paid to the everyday jokes 
of real-life situations, such as are told around the rural general stores and 
in the barber shops in cities and towns where the Negro storytellers of the 
community gather on Saturday afternoons. 

The numerous collections of North American Negro folklore cover a large 
variety of types and themes. Many of them have great merit and have en- 
joyed wide circulation. Some of those that have been cited as exemplifying 
the techniques of sound research in their respective ways are: 


Adams, Edward C. L. Congaree Sketches (Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1927.) 

——.,, Nigger to Nigger (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928.) Realistic folk 
anecdotes, conversational style and sermons. 

Allen, W. F., C. P. Ware, and Lucy McKim Garrison. Slave Songs of the United States 
(New York: A. Simpson, 1867). The earliest extended collection of Negro spiritu- 
als. 

Beckwith, Martha Warren. Jamaican Folk-Lore (MAFS, Vol. 21, New York, 1928.) 
Song, story, say. 

Brewer, J. Mason. Humorous Folk Tales of the South Carolina Negro (Orangeburg, 
S. C.: The South Carolina Folklore Guild, 1945). Realistic tales of the adult 
Negro, and tall tales of the Negro child. 

Brown, William Wells. My Southern Home (Boston: A. G. Brown and Co., 1882). 
The first published collection of Negro anecdotes. 

Chappel, Louis W. John Henry: A Folk Study (Jena, Germany: Walter Biederman, 
1933). A psychological study. 

Courlander, Harold. Haiti Singing (Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1939.) Transcriptions of songs, games, and practices. 

Cundall, Frank, and Anderson Izett. Jamaica Negro Proverbs and Sayings (London, 
1927). A comprehensive volume of Jamaican proverbs, sayings. 

Faulk, John Henry. Quickened by de Spurit: Ten Negro Sermons. (Master’s Thesis. 
University of Texas Archive, Austin, 1940.) 

Fauset, Arthur Huff. Black Gods of the Metropolis (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1944). A critical survey of Negro folk ritual. 

, Folklore from Nova Scotia (MAFS, Vol. 24, 1931). A combination of Negro 
and White told tales. 

Gellert, Lawrence, and Elie Siegmeister. Negro Songs of Protest (New York: Carl 
Fischer, 1936). Chain gang and other Negro songs of protest. 

Georgia Writers’ Project. Drums and Shadows: Survival Studies of the Georgia Coastal 
Negro (Athens, Georgia: University of Georgia Press, 1945). The best study of 
African survivals in a local Negro community. 

Gonzales, Ambrose FE. With Aesop along the Black Border (Columbia, S. C., 1922). 
Carefully transcribed fables in the Gullah phonetic dialect. 

Herskovits, Melville J. The Myth of the Negro Past (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1941). A scholarly analysis of the African background of the American Negro. 

Hurston, Zora Neale. Mules and Men (Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott, 1934). A novel- 
istic style miscellany of folk tale, folk song, folk talk, and an extensive account 
of “hoodoo.” 

Jackson, George Pullen. White and Negro Spirituals: Their Life Span and Kinship 
(New York: J. J. Augustin, 1943). An extensive examination of White and Negro 
spirituals. 
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Jones, Charles Colcott. Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast (New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1888). The first and most authentic collection of Negro myths, 
Leon N. El Negrito Poeta Mexicano y sus Populares Versos. (Contribucién para E| 
Folklore Nacional. Imprinta del Museo Nacional, Mexico, D. F., 1912). 
Lomax, John A., and Alan. Negro Folksongs as Sung by Leadbelly (New York: Mac. 

millan Co., 1936). Mostly recitative ballads. 

Macon, J. A. Uncle Gabe Tucker: Reflections, Song, Sentiment (Philadelphia: J. P. 
Lippincott and Co., 1883). Probably the oldest collection of Negro proverbs, 

Odum, Howard W., and Guy B. Johnson. Negro Workaday Songs (Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1926). Negro work songs and their social 
background. 

Parsons, Elsie Clews. Folk-Lore of the Sea Islands, South Carolina (MAFS, Vol. 16, 
1923.) An authentic collection of tales, songs, riddles, proverbs, etc. 

Puckett, Newbell Niles. Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro (Chapel Hill, N. C.: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1929). A comprehensive study of Negro super- 
stitions, folk medicine, and magic. 

Scarborough, Dorothy. On the Trail of the Negro Folk Song (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1925). Blues, animal songs, railroad songs, game 
songs, lullabies, etc. 

Talley, Thomas W. Negro Folk Rhymes, Wise and Otherwise (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1922). The first published collections of Negro secular songs. Animal rhymes, 
juba dance lyrics of slaves, games songs of children, and adult social rhymes. 

Williams, John G. De Ole Plantation: Elder Coteney’s Sermons (Charleston, S. C.: 
Evans and Cogswell, 1895). Authentic Negro sermons in the Gullah dialect. 

White, Newman I. American Negro Folk Songs (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1928). An analysis of the field of Negro folk songs. 


Only a few of the noteworthy collections are listed here. Those interested 
in becoming acquainted with a more extensive array of titles may satisfy 
this urge by consulting the ‘Negro Folklore Bibliography”? compiled by 
Arthur Huff Fauset in Alain Locke’s New Negro (Albert and Charles Boni, 
1925), and “The Negro South”’ section of a more recent folklore bibliography 
compiled by Alan Lomax and Sidney Robertson Cowell (Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, New York). 

An exhaustive bibliography of Negro folklore collections would be a valu- 
able aid to research workers in this realm. This compendium should include 
all volumes, separate collections, and collections within volumes dealing with 
Negro folk literature and folk arts and crafts. Information in some form, 
pointing out the findings and conclusions resulting from all research projects 
in this field to date, would also be of inestimable value. 

The amateur collector could be ably assisted by syllabi designed specifically 
for the districts in which Negro folklore thrives, if these were made available 
to him. Another practical help to workers in the collecting territory would 
be information regarding methods and procedure involved in contacting the 
human folk resources in a given community. A handbook containing examples 
of Negro folk literature types would also facilitate his work. 

With competent and enthusiastic collectors in the field and devoted and 
critical minded research specialists at work, the status of Negro folklore 
research in North America should be vastly improved, many of the problems 
inherent in its structure solved, and the Negro’s American experience glorified. 
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IROQUOIS INDIAN FOLKLORE 


WILLIAM N. FENTON 
(Bureau of American Ethnology) 


Methodology and Techniques 


When checking the Index to the Journal of American Folklore (1930), 
for titles of articles, reviews, and notes contributed by authors working in 
eastern North America, and for the names of tribes, and regions, one is at 
frst overwhelmed with the enormous amount of material that has been 
collected and published in the name of the discipline. Not only do many titles 
relate to the Plains and Eastern Woodlands Indians, but the topics exhibit 
a wide range. All of it is folklore of a sort, as the topics reflect some aspect of 
the traditional life of people. No other discipline concerns itself mainly with 
the subject matter of myths and tales, their classification, analysis, com- 
parison, and distribution. Otherwise, Indian folklore, judging by the Journal, 
comprises much ethnology, which may be defined as the science of folkways. 

I have attempted to classify the topics of folklore in my field of research, 
as they appear in the Journal and other media. Those topics that are prin- 
cipally folkloristic appear first, followed by others that move progressively 
into the field of ethnology. 

1. Myths, tales, and historical legends. Aware of pitfalls in distinguishing 
these three, we depend (later) on how the folk classify tales. These comprise 
the bulk of literature in folklore, filling our Memoir series. Cosmogony and 
cosmology belong here. 

2. Beliefs: signs governing activities. Signs controlling weather, and such 
activities as love, gambling, and the chase; disease concepts and curing; 
omens regarding death; and dreams greatly concern the folklorist. These 
topics are on his agenda and he collects them, often without regard to the 
cultural matrix in which he finds them. 

3. Folk Knowledge: Science. Here I list star lore (astronomy), plant lore 
and herbalism (ethnobotany), animal, bird, and reptile lore (ethnobiology), 
and place names and related activities (ethnogeography). Depending upon 
the interests and capabilities of the investigator and the wealth of such ma- 
terials among the folk with whom he works, any of these topics may become 
the subject of monographic studies that relate them to other aspects of cul- 
ture. Of themselves, items in these categories are interesting for comparative 
purposes, but they are liable to misinterpretation unless evaluated critically. 

4. Crafts. Unlike Scandinavia, where so much attention has been lavished 
on native arts, the folklore of material culture remains an undeveloped field 
in America, judging by the publications of the American Folklore Society. 
In Indian studies, crafts as part of material culture have received the serious 
attention of American anthropologists, but principally in museum collections. 
Of late years this subject has attracted few students. Here lies a great oppor- 
tunity in relating collections to folk knowledge of crafts, their use, meaning, 
and the perpetuation of the folk arts. Recently the U. S. Indian Service has 
entered the field of the crafts in relation to education. A series of Indian Hand- 
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craft Pamphlets have appeared; they are well illustrated, and some are com- 
prehensive, possibly too comprehensive for technical uses. In Canada, Bar. 
beau has pursued with some success the historic ties between French and 
Indian folk arts and crafts. The Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
under the able directorship of Dr. Arthur C. Parker, recovered some Indian 
erts and revived others among the Tonawanda and Cattaraugus Senecas of 
western New York. The resulting collections have not been described al- 
though the materials have been widely exhibited. 

5. Amusements: tale-telling, riddles, and games. Folklorists and ethnologists 
have devoted too little space to describing the circumstances of tale- -telling, 
how the art is learned, and its significance in the life of a people. To what 
extent is tale-telling ritualized? Archer Taylor has recently shown that Am- 
erican Indian riddles are a neglected subject of inquiry (JAF, 57 [1944], 
1-15). The Huron-Iroquois Dream Feast offers background material for a 
historical study of the practice. 

Folklorists have collected games from diverse cultures, and Indian games 
occupy much space in the literature, having been monographed by Culin 
(1907). Many are continental in their distribution. Here again these activities 
take place in social and ceremonial contexts of which they are an integral 
part. Play activities of children offer an interesting lead to studies of child 
development and personality structure. Few changing cultural activities are 
as well documented as the Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand Game, (Lesser, 1933). 

6. Ceremonialism: rituals, dances. Indian ceremonialism of the Plains and 
Eastern Woodlands of North America has given rise to an enormous litera- 
ture in ethnology, comprising extensive descriptive accounts of ceremonies 
and dance associations, theoretical considerations of the relation of myth to 
ritual, studies of diffusion of ceremonials, analyses of ceremonial patterns, 
and discussion of other historical problems (Lowie, 1915). Ceremonies dis- 
tributed over wide areas like the Calumet ritual, the Sun Dance, and Peyotism 
lend themselves to varying interpretation. Descriptions of social dances, 
dissociated from their social setting, recur in earlier issues of the Journal. 
Unless a historical or psychological problem underlies our approach to the 
study of widely distributed social dances, we see no point in expanding the 
literature with duplicate data. 

7. Music. Songs and musical notation of Plains and Woodland Indians 
claim fewer titles in the Journal of American Folklore than ballads and re- 
gional folk songs of the United States. Alice Fletcher and later Frances 
Densmore collected on the central and northern Plains and around the West- 
ern Great Lakes; and published mainly in the series of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. In the eastern Woodlands Iroquois music is distinctive, but dem- 
onstrations of its relations to northeastern Algonquian, Plains, and south- 

eastern Woodland music await transcription of large existing record collec- 
tions. Such collections did not abound when Roberts (1936), citing Golden- 
weiser’s records (1910) which have since vanished, isolated a distinctive 
melodic pattern for Iroquois songs which reminded her some of Plains songs 
and at other points with Yuchi (southeastern) songs, as we might expect. 
The only work on recent collections, based on a short series of ‘‘Tutelo” 
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songs collected by Speck (Herzog in Speck, 1942) among the Six Nations 
jroquois, calls attention in the material to a general similarity with melodies 
of other southeastern tribes, occasionally with Pueblo, and quite specific 
agreements with Iroquois melodies. Throughout the areas under discussion 
nonsense or burden syllables predominate in song recitative. To their phras- 
ing and structure might be applied a method of analysis that Herzog (1935) 
devised for demonstrating affinities of Plains Ghost Dance and Great Basin 
music. Perhaps the technique of the ballad collectors might contribute to 
problems of historical reconstruction. Analysis of verses, of ritual poetry, and 
of stomp dance cries offer promising lines of inquiry. 

8. Religion. While more nearly of an ethnological character, the religious 
ideas of the Indians represent the systematics reflected in myths which we 
have said are the peculiar property of the folklorist’s discipline. Morever, 
ideas about sacred power, the sacred bundles containing tribal fetishes, and 
conceptions of the supernaturals are transmitted orally. They belong to the 
folk literature. Likewise the means of controlling these classes of phenomena 
are acquired along with other folk knowledge to the end that folk science, 
witchcraft, revelation, and divination come by education that does not iso- 
late clearly the categories or levels of application. The relationship of myths 
to rituals has provoked recent theoretical discussion (Kluckhohn, 1942). The 
Ghost Dance on the Plains, Peyotism, and other Messianic cults provide 
contemporary materials for the study of religious beginnings, of the relation 
of the individual to culture (prophets), and of cultural change. 

9. Social Usages. Social usages attendant upon life crises afford topics of 
article length to the folklorist and anthropologist. Personal names and naming 
practices constitute another aspect of social organization which might yield 
considerable material of unique character that folklore well might claim 
eg., Dorsey’s materials on Siouan names and Goldenweiser’s collection of 
over a thousand Iroquois personal names, belonging to members of certain 
clans and tribes, that, apart from their place in social organization, have 
formal and distributional aspects which might be treated comparatively. 
What is the distribution of various types of names in the Eastern Woodlands 
and on the Plains? How are choice of names and totemism related? Are new 
names being invented? What is the process? English equivalents of Indians 
names, such as Hotbread, Steeprock, Rolling Thunder, etc., now belong to the 
stock of English patrilineal family names among these Indians. Other Indian 
families have taken names of captives: Crouse, Jemison, Tarbell, etc. Colonial 
officials and army officers sired others. What is the process and what changes 
are at work in it? How do the folk regard family history? How do Chauncey 
Johnny John’s grandsons come to call themselves the ‘‘J. John’s?” 

10. Acculturation. We have touched the topic of acculturation several 
times in the discussion. European tales, loan words in English, and foreign 
elements in Indian tales have been noted for many years. These have been 
derived, in the eastern Woodlands, from French, English, possibly Dutch 
and Swedish, and Negro sources. Barbeau has published Wyandot tales in- 
cluding foreign elements (JA F, 28 [1915], 83-95), Skinner collected European 
tales from the Plains Ojibwa (JA F, 29 [1916], 330-340), and Menomini (JA F, 
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26 [1913], 64-80); Speck found them among the Penobscot of Maine (JAF, 
26 [1913], 81-84; also JAF, 48 [1935], 1-107); in 1939 Hallowell recorded 
European tales from non-English-speaking Berens River Saulteaux (J4 F, 
52 [1939], 155-179), and Teit reported them from the Upper Thompson River 
Indians of interior British Columbia (JA F, 29 [1916], 301-329). Judging by 
the wealth of French folklore extant, which is found among Indians from 
Nova Scotia to the Rockies, those Indians whom the French furtraders 
reached assimilated considerable French lore. Stith Thompson (1919) has 
surveyed this material. In the southeast, Negro influence is strong in animal 
tales, but Swanton who collected them among Indians of the Muskhogean 
stock (JA F, 26 [1913], 193-218) believed that whatever the origin of the sepa- 
rate Rabbit tales, that this animal was one of the tricksters of the Southern 
Indians in pre-Columbian times. 

We should like to know how European tales were disseminated. For ex- 
ample, in collecting tales among the modern Iroquois contemporary inform- 
ants are as likely to give me something from Grimm as a tale from the Skana- 
wundi trickster cycle. They have learned the former along with the latter, 
and both are told in the Iroquoian dialects. Possibly a study of missionary 
primers printed in Indian dialects would discover that Indian children carried 
home European tales which they learned from such sources as Asher Wright's 
elementary reading book in the Seneca language. 

Contacts between Indian herbalism and colonial medicine (Fenton, 1941) 
have hardly been explored. We may infer, again, from the presence of Indian 
herbs in our pharmacopoeia and the number of introduced or escaped Europ- 
ean species which Indian herbalists now employ the extent of contact and the 
directions of borrowing. In the case of certain species we can document the 
interchange. My data from the Iroquois indicate that names of new plants 
differ markedly more than names of indigenous species which the Iroquois 
peoples had used for many generations until each dialect carried a name for 
the species that frequently obtained consistently from group to group. Down 
to our own time Indian herbalists have plied their trade among neighboring 
whites. A generation ago the Indian Medicine show was an institution in 
many parts of the country, and I have met within my limited field exper- 
ience old Indians like Rolling Thunder who were professional showmen. Yet 
no one has made a study of Indian Shows, either the Wild West Show of the 
Plains, or the Medicine Barker of the woodland and prairie states. What are 
the common elements and basic patterns in the organization and conduct of 
such enterprises? To what extent have they influenced the popular American 
conception of the Indian? How far has this stereotype become part of the 
Indian’s thinking to the end that show costumes and behavior are reintro- 
duced to ‘“‘native’’ ceremonies. Show costumes in the ‘“Plains’’ mode have 
practically supplanted the nineteenth-century dress of Iroquois Indians in 
New York, and only a few of the more conservative longhouse lovers in Ca- 
nada affect the old tribal dress. And they distinguish between sacred and 
“show’’ songs. 

Among the Iroquois at least, new songs both in the traditional modes and 
for ‘“‘show”’ purposes are continually being composed. I have witnessed the 
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introduction of a new song to a neighboring tribal group and sat with hosts 
as they learned the new Women’s Dance song. Every year in the several 
longhouse communities the leaders of singing societies compose new sets 
of these songs in anticipation of entertaining guests from other longhouse 
communities. The guests come and learn them and carry them home to be- 
come part of the tribal repertoire. If the song takes hold, if “it’s a good song,” 
itcontinues to be sung. Years later in Ohsweken, a certain song is ascribed to 
“Twenty Canoes” of Allegheny. In another generation, the composer being 
dead, no one remembers the composer and the next generation forgets where 
the song originated. Other field workers unquestionably can duplicate this 
instance many times. But here is dissemination that we can study in move- 
ment, not infer later from internal evidence, and working out the process now 
should help us to understand how folk songs spread in ancient times. 

We may also learn something about the growth of mythology by paying 
more heed to the myths that contemporary Indian communities hold regard- 
ing tribal history. Nor is such investigation entirely lacking in practical sig- 
nificance. Indian treaties with the United States summoned as delegates some 
of the ablest minds of the time. The Indian tribes sent their best men and 
required oral reports supported by wampum belts and other mnemonic 
devices. The lore attending such treaties, anecdotes relating to great Indian 
leaders, and reinterpretations of the lore weigh heavily on the minds of con- 
temporary Indian leaders who revere their national past. A central tenet in 
the lore of the Iroquois longhouse maintains independent nationhood for the 
Six Nations of Canada and individually for their remnants in New York. The 
myth of independent nationhood coming down from the “treaties” (Haldi- 
mand Treaty in Canada, and Pickering Treaty at Canandaigua, N. Y., 1794) 
crops up in any issue that may be interpreted as threatening the national 
existence. How does the ‘‘Indian agitator’’ get that way? Folklorists might 
gain some controlled data and earn the respect of men of affairs by pursuing 
such problems. 

Let us look at some marginal groups of mixed racial composition who are 
neither Indians nor whites, but who live as outcasted groups between the 
dominant white caste and the nether Negro caste in our society. Dr. W. H. 
Gilbert, in a preliminary research paper on the Wesorts of southern Mary- 
land (1945), demonstrates the importance of studying Indian survival groups 
that are distributed from New England to Louisiana: the Jackson Whites of 
the New Jersey-New York border, the Moors and Nanticokes of Delaware 
(treated by Weslager in a popular book, 1943), the Croatans of Carolina, and 
the Melungeons of Tennessee. In the main, relegated to poor lands in isolated 
areas, these folk live an acculturated existence, unassimilated by the sur- 
rounding population, and they betoken a kind of society toward which other 
Indian groups may be drifting. They should be studied not so much for the 
survivals of their Indian past as for what their folklore may lead us to expect 
of other deculturated groups. 

In the main, however, all scientific collectors aim at securing verified data. 
They are not satisfied in securing a tale from one informant alone, and they 
exercise some rule of thumb in judging informants. Sometimes anyone is the 
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best available, as Speck, for example, found among the Catawba Indians of 
Carolina. Ideally, the collector works where practicable in the native language 
and records the exact language of the narrator. Thus the collector of English 
ballads encounters little difficulty, but the folklorist among American Indians 
rarely commands an Indian language, and that only after long years of work 
with a single tribal dialect, or stock of languages. Two Indian ethnologists 
achieved this facility: La Flesche of the Omaha and Osage, and Hewitt of the 
Iroquois; both were natives, but the latter had to learn several dialects. We 
think of Lowie’s work among the Crow, but he has denied that he commands 
the language. Others, perforce, operate through interpreters, but even so 
they put down the exact language of the narrator. 

Thus on the basis of how they were collected, Boas, a generation ago, dis- 
tinguished two types of collections. In his day the greater body of data in- 
cluded tales taken down in English or in other European tongues directly from 
informants, usually through interpreters. The second type of collection, then 
the smaller group but greatly augmented by the prodigious labors of Boas and 
his students, comprised tales taken down from dictation by natives, or re- 
corded in the native language by natives, and later revised and edited. Boas 
would relate tales to the corpus of folklore. He demonstrated that texts in the 
native language are necessary to the study of literary form; and the best 
translation does not admit an adequate grasp of literary form and style be- 
cause the best interpreters cannot convey in English the totality of the tale 
in the original language. 

The collector must be trained in phonetics, and he must cope with the 
language. Michelson could meet these standards among the Fox and other 
Central Algonquian tribes. Geary has carried on his work. Hewitt's 
aimed at completeness, an objective which deterred him from publication. 
His Onondaga text, the epic of the founding of the League (289 pp. MS), 
never went to the printer. Goldenweiser had the same from the identical in- 
formant, some 525 pp., but never essayed to translate it. 

Yet there is a middle ground between strict scientific accuracy and mere 
story collecting. Beckwith makes a pretty good case for taking materials in 
Indian English, allowing for lapses of Indian memory and not retouching the 
material to enhance its attractiveness. Unless we listen to reason the folk 
materials and the story tellers will vanish before students are trained. The 
story tellers available in Iroquois about equal the number of collectors who 
can take texts. A greater number know tales that they can tell in English. 
Therefore, besides the group that Voegelin is training in methods of scientific 
linguistics to take Iroquois tests, we need some folklorists who will concern 
themselves with the literature now available and work incidentally in the 
field. Possibly we can look to the Folklore Institute for some of them. 

Speck, for example, has published collected tests, but he employs an alter- 
nate method in Delaware and Cayuga field work when rapid dictation per- 
mits only sketchy notes (see Fenton, American Anthropologist, 48, 424). 

Recording machines have been greatly improved since the day when Alice 
C. Fletcher sallied forth to the Omaha with a ‘Perfected Graphophone” 
and Frances Densmore first went to the Chippewa with a precursor of the 
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Dictaphone. But even the most modern machine cannot supplant the folk- 
lorist. They enable the informant to proceed at normal speech rates, capturing 
stylistic and literary devices of the tale-teller that might be lost from other 
dictation. They are to be recommended for recording prayers, preaching, and 
oratory which have distinctive styles of speaking among the Iroquois and 
presumably among other tribes. The collector may make the necessary com- 
ments on the record to identify singers, place, group, and the matter taken; 
but it is still incumbent on the folklorist to keep a notebook of texts, particu- 
larly for music. The wire recorder makes possible records of whole interviews, 
and now entire rituals may be had for preservation. The ethnologist may now 
spare a little time and space to acculturative materials: hymns sung in Indian, 
for which published hymnals go back a century, and gospel preaching in 
Indian and ‘‘Reservation English,’’ which offers interesting leads to dialect 
geography. 

The Journal of American Folklore seems adequate for papers of a general 
nature, for short research papers, and for bringing to the attention of folk- 
lorists important collections of modest proportion. In its Memoir series the 
Society faces the same problems as other publishers in bringing out large 
systematic collections. Possibly some bulky collections might be microfilmed 
and copies deposited in centers of folkloristic research. For example, the Li- 
brary of the U. S. Department of Agriculture has taken over the work of the 
American Documentation Institute (1719 N Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C.) which was created by Science Service to meet such problems. Repro- 
duction costs are minimal. Limitations of the use of movable type, excess 
charges for foreign language material, and conservatism of printers have in- 
fluenced a number of publishers to refuse texts. Perhaps use of multilith offers 
an answer. Records are another means. 


Classification and Interpretation 


Such attempts at analysis and comparison of folk data as have been made 
in Eastern America have been predicated on the geographical-historical 
method (Beckwith, 1931, pp. 50-51). Collectors have sometimes analyzed 
their own materials, but with the notable exceptions of Barbeau (Huron), 
Swanton (Southeast), Dixon (Central and Eastern Algonkins), Lowie and 
Beckwith (Northern Plains), the method has not been applied rigorously and 
followed through. 

Classification may be approached from the viewpoint of geography and 
convenience, or from the viewpoint of the folk. The first defines a limited 
workable field, the Central Lakes area, the Southeast—which implies cul- 
tural homogeneity, and asks the question what is the folklore of the area? 
But in all such areal studies cultural and linguistic affinities weigh heavily, 
as in Dixon’s comparison, a generation ago, of Central and Eastern Algonkin 
Mythology (1908).' 

The Oglaia Dakota of the Plains distinguish two classes of tales: “true” 

1 Since this report was written Margaret W. Fisher’s “The Mythology of Northern and 


Northeastern Algonkians in Reference to Algonkian Mythology as a Whole” has been published 
(Papers of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, Vol. 3, 1947, pp. 226-262). 
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and “‘lying”’ on the basis of lead lines—‘‘A tribe was settled . . . ,” and “Spider 
was traveling....’’ Of the Iroquoians, Huron, Seneca, Onondaga, and 
Cherokee make similar distinctions. Huron (Barbeau, 1915) and Seneca. 
Iroquois (Curtin and Hewitt, Parker, 1923; Fenton) distinguish between 
things and events ‘‘which truly happened,” i.e., myths; ‘‘they went to hunt 
for meat tales,” experiences with supernaturals which gave rise to medicine 
societies; and tribal history. Barbeau segregates these into myths, tales and 
traditions. Actually, there are two types of myths, as distinct from tales, 
and traditions. Likewise, the Delaware (Brinton) distinguish tomoacan, tales 
for leisure hours vs. machtanha, ‘‘those who are bewitched.”’ Cherokee myths 
have been classified roughly into sacred myths (genesis, astronomical, life, 
death, monsters, hero gods), animal stories, local legends, and historical 
traditions (Mooney, 1900, p. 229). Mooney assumed that the stock of myths 
was probably not original with the Cherokee (p. 234), and earlier pointed out 
a number of Iroquois parallels (JA F, 11 [1898], 67), which ought now to be 
followed out in greater detail. 

Analysis of myths from the Eastern Woodlands has not proceeded beyond 
the impetus given by Boas to the work of Radin and Barbeau 1912-19135 at 
the Geological Survey of Canada.’ Evidently Radin was never able to carry 
out his intention, expressed in the preface to one collection (Radin, 1914), to 
publish a systematic study of Ojibwa mythology. But his ‘‘Literary Aspects of 
North American Mythology” (1915), written between Ojibwa field trips, 
drew heavily on Eastern Woodland materials. Radin exploded Ehrenreich’s 
theory of a primary version, and showed that the mere insistence of an in- 
formant that his version is true indicated individual literary diversity. He 
laid the grounds for myth analysis as to plot, elaboration, actors, episodes, 
and motifs; he found that elaboration of a tale may be the function of the 
episodes, actors, and that ‘‘in every case that the motivation of the episode is 
extremely variable and that the constant element is always the plot” (p. 30). 
With regard to myth-complexes as unit cycles, differences were found in the 
way that various elements of the myth-complex were welded together; these 
are attributed to individual selection of episodes and motifs and to historic 
causes. In selecting trickster cycles for comparison he followed Boas’ in- 
sistence (Boas, 1940, p. 431) that all comparisons be based on material col- 
lected from contiguous areas. Establishment of myth centers and demon- 
strating their relation to transmission of tales rests on Dixon’s study, already 
cited, which defined a Western and an Eastern group of Algonkins, the former 
much influenced by the Huron-Iroquois version of the myth of the twin 
brothers, particularly the Ottawa and Pottawatomi. 

The Introduction to Barbeau’s Huron and Wyandot Mythology (1915) ap- 
proaches a satisfactory analysis of the material collected. The methods of 
Boas and Radin are carried out with considerable vigor, and comparisons are 
made with collections from adjacent tribes, both Iroquois and Algonquian. 
It is evident that Huron and Iroquois comprise one mythological center with 
distinctive creation myths and a body of tales relating to supernatural tute- 


2? Fisher, Joc. cit. 
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laries of medicine fraternities. He attributed the Wyandot Trickster and 
Raccoon cycles, shared by the Seneca, to borrowing from neighboring Algon- 
kins (p. 13). During analysis he refers (p. 19, n. 1) to a list of leading Huron- 
Wyandot themes with indications of their distribution which he then was pre- 
paring for publication. What happened to it? 

F. W. Waugh was preparing a similar analysis of his Cayuga materials 
from the Six Nations Reserve (MS), for he annotated each of the tales as it 
was typed for publication, but he had not made a synthesis. The above two 
studies taken together with Parker’s published collections (Converse and 
Parker, 1908; and Parker, 1923), of which the latter carries nice discussions of 
“fundamental factors in Seneca folklore,’’ themes and materials, and the 
relationship of legends to Seneca culture, might be compared with the Curtin 
and Hewitt collections and Beachamp’s Onondaga folklore publications 
(JAF index, and Syracuse, 1922). Without benefit of these collections Mooney 
(1900, p. 234) attempted to place Cherokee myths in relation to surrounding 
tribes. In synoptic fashion, Swanton (1929, pp. 267-275) related myths of the 
southeastern tribes which he collected to Mooney’s Cherokee data, Speck’s 
Yuchi materials, and to a wide range of folk tales over the continent. These 
relations might be made clearer by further study. 

Of five possible means of interpreting Plains and Eastern Woodland folk- 
lore—historical-cultural, psychological, literary, educational, and functional 
—only the first and fourth have received attention. Sapir’s classic Time Per- 
spective in Aboriginal American Culture (1916) defined the method of using 
direct and indirect evidence in historical interpretations, While critical of 
legendary history referring to the distant past, Sapir suggested criteria for 
admitting native testimony on the spread of cultural features in recent time. 
Clearly Sapir influenced Barbeau (1915, p. 24 ff.) who in discussing antiquity 
of Huron-Wyandot mythology, as to form, style, ending formulae, and sub- 
ject matter, segregated direct and indirect evidence. He compares his own 
collections with those of Connelly, somewhat earlier, and for these he finds 
exact antecedents in the writings of Sagard (1623) and of Brébeuf and his 
Jesuit colleagues ca. 1634-1648. Cosmogonic myths, journeys to the land of 
the dead, and origin legends relating to sources of supernatural power (The 
Little Water Medicine Society, and the False-faces) exist in fragmentary form 
but of sufficient diagnostic value to establish their aboriginality. This enables 
us to infer that similar legends among the Iroquois go back to the same period. 
The absence of written documents relating to the Trickster cycle throws the 
investigaton back upon inferential methods of distribution, dissemination, 
which rest on the theory of age and area, for determining their antiquity. 
Moreover, acculturated myths are plainly recognizable in their derived Am- 
erican versions, which have not been integrated with other cycles. 

Unlike the Muskhogeans of the Southeast, the northern Iroquoians, and 
the Cherokee for that matter, have no extensive migration legends such as the 
“Walam Olum” of the Delaware, which we might expect, considering the other 
evidence that they were intrusive in their historic seats. Their traditional 
history did not enable Swanton and Dixon (1914) to assign them a former 
home. 
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Eastern American mythology has not been treated from the viewpoint of 
how it reflects the psychology of the peoples. How do the Iroquois personify 
their gods and what does this tell of their own personality? For example, a 
preoccupation with dreams that the Jesuit Fathers first noted in Huronia 
finds its expression in the ritual pageants of the medical associations or con. 
fraternities which dramatize the behavior of supernaturals in tales. Consider. 
ing Iroquois ceremonialism we should not be surprised to find a folk literature 
peopled by ghosts, ghouls, and witches. Moreover, Iroquois genius for political 
organization finds its expression in long detailed sagas of the beginnings of 
the Confederacy—the Deganawiidah epic—and in the Cosmogony emerges 
a philosophy which bears certain kindred to the Delaware world view of super- 
imposed heavens and high gods. How reconcile fear of demons with political 
sagacity and breadth of comprehension? 

A qualitative analysis, however, of the folklore of various groups in the East- 
ern Woodland area should indicate the terms of their artistic expression, 
Only secondary students have collected them for human interest. The star 
lore of the Plains tribes and the Iroquois tales of otherworld journeys have 
definite appeal. 

Functional interpretations of folklore offer new problems. A few collectors 
have indicated how the literature functions in the daily life of the people, e.g., 
Parker’s Introduction to his Seneca Myths and Folk Tales (1923). Of course, 
functional problems may not always be practicable for field study in broken 
cultures. However, the obverse problem—reflection of culture in mythology— 
may be sought in the older collections, such as those for Fox and Seneca, 
which afford rich material for cultural analysis. 

The theories relating to the study of Indian mythology have been stated 
by Beckwith and Boas. Apart from Radin’s stricture with Ehrenreich, only 
Swanton of the Eastern collectors has contributed to the body of principles 
(JA F, 23 [1910], 1-7). Others attempted to derive myths from phenomena in 
nature, or spent themselves in the futile search for the original and ideal 
myth. Just such an aberration plagued Hewitt’s study of the League. To 
Boas’ principles of dissemination Goldenweiser, who may hardly be con- 
sidered a folklorist, contributed the idea of convergence and the principle 
of limited possibilities in the development of culture..Of late ethnologists 
have come to appreciate the unique character of each culture, which, although 
it may be comprised of many diffused elements and complexes, manifests 
intense localism in its patterning. In this sense the myths of two peoples never 
exhibit true identity. Although as Boas pointed out (p. 429), the composite 
character of myths may reflect borrowing, and usually does, secondary inter- 
pretations and grafting of new elements onto old myths have proceeded until 
their explanations of the tales bear no relation to their history. 

An interesting lead to the study of Iroquois myth making and ceremonial- 
ism lies in a general theory of myths and rituals which Kluckhohn (1942) has 
based on a broad study of the literature in the perspective of his Navaho 
field work. Two fields of inquiry beckon. Medicine fraternities have origin 
legends which in two cases go back to aboriginal times. Handsome Lake, the 
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Seneca prophet, stood to preach a new religion in 1799, and his preachments 
have since come down in codified form that now amounts to a myth. From 
Morgan, Parker, Hewitt, and from modern preachers come materials for 
checking its growth; in the study of Seneca ceremonialism in various long- 
house communities the student enters the theater to witness the fulfillment 
of one in the other. A study of Iroquois dreams would reveal the type sources 
of ritualism. But it will be demonstrated that much of modern Iroquois 
ceremonialism antedates the Code of Handsome Lake and that some is shared 
with Delaware. 

Iroquois mythology is little affected by European contact; what has been 
adapted constitutes an added literature. The old Iroquois literature has been 
reduced rather than hybridized. The tales which Curtin collected are no longer 
to be had among the Seneca; possibly the same is true of Cherokee. Yet 
what does remain manifests the remarkable stability of the Iroquois cultural 
pattern generally in its resistance to French, British, and Yankee culture 
during 400 years. 

Nevertheless, whole folklores have vanished in many sectors. Hallowell has 
recently told me of visiting with children among the Minnesota Chippewa 
who did not recognize characters in tribal fiction such as Nanabush and 
Wisakehi. Few Seneca children can tell one much about Skanawandi or 
Raccoon, and my informants were convulsed by Hatcinondon, a former tradi- 
tional hero. 


Aims and Accomplishments 


So far coverage has consisted mainly of collecting the lore of the Woodland 
and Plains tribes before the last informant expired. Completeness has been 
the cardinal principle of the Iroquois collectors, especially Hewitt. Mooney 
succeeded for the Cherokee, and Dorsey for the eastern and southern Plains. 
Topical studies have been made by Densmore (music) ; Speck (ethnobiology) ; 
his students; Mooney, Huron Smith, LaBarre, and the writer (ethnobotany). 

A number of analytical studies, continental in scope, cover Eastern and 
Plains materials: Lowie, Test Theme (JA F, 21 [1908], 97-148); Waterman, 
Explanatory element (JAF, 27 [1914], 1-54); Reichard, Literary types and 
dissemination of myths (JA F, 34 [1921], 269-307); Gayton, Orpheus motif 
(JAF, 48, 263-293); and Benedict’s monograph on Guardian spirit. While 
Lowie’s and Benedict’s materials were oriented in the Plains or Central 
Woodlands, no such study has originated within the Northeastern or South- 
eastern areas. Swanton was interested in Lodge Boy and Thrown Away and 
the writer with the Roc Legend as the origin of the Seneca Eagle Society. 

Stith Thompson has pointed out that ‘‘no other tribes show such thorough 
independence in their tales and detachment from other sections as do the 
Iroquois.”” Although as Dixon indicated, their creation myth has elements 
shared by the Central Algonkians (JA F, 22 [1909], 1-9), ‘‘the rest of their 
tales show little outside influence.’”” Thompson was impressed by ‘“‘a great 
monotony of motivation and treatment. Accounts of cruel uncles, wicked 
brothers, cannibalistic mothers, flying heads, and ravaging monsters are 
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given but slight relief through an occasional trickster tale or a beautiful myth 
of other-world journeying’ (Thompson, 1929, p. xxii). 

As Swanton had demonstrated ‘‘animal tales and migration legends mark 
the collections from the Southeast.’’ Mooney, and to some extent Swanton, 
thought the Rabbit trickster cycle was aboriginal, although Thompson sus. 
pects it of being as much Negro as Indian. 

Save Swanton’s brief comparisons of his Southeastern tales no study has 
been made of the areal affiliations of Iroquois tales to determine whether they 
really are unique and whether a study of them does solve the obscurities in 
Cherokee mythology as Mooney hoped. Again eastern studies have not at- 
tained the level of far western studies by the California group. 

Following Speck’s leads in his studies of Mahican and Delaware ceremon- 
ialism the writer has collected Iroquois folklore and employed it in treatment 
of the medical fraternities and in a study of the League as an adjunct to the 
study of Iroquois culture. Tales have not been taken for their own sake. How- 
ever, Ehrlich (1937), following the lead of Boas on the Northwest Coast, made 
a study of “Tribal Culture in Crow Mythology,” finding striking congruence 
with published ethnography. Flannery made use of folklore collections in 
“An Analysis of Coastal Algonquian Culture’”’ (1939), but the method used by 
Ehrlich commends itself to the examination of Huron, Iroquois, and Cherokee 
collections. 

The extent to which folklore collecting aims to increase our knowledge of 
cultural history, psychology, and cultural contacts has not been realized, if 
at all appreciated, by Eastern students. 

In attempt to assess coverage by areas, the writer mapped the recorded 
folk tales east of the Rocky Mountains. The data show up tribes that have 
received most attention, some that vanished before collecting began, and 
certain lacunae. Flannery, in her report, has suggested the Albany River asa 
place for gathering borderline Ojibwa and Cree folklore. 

The Plains, particularly to the north, seem well covered. Possible gaps are 
Plains Cree (Mandelbaum?), Assiniboin, Yankton Dakota, Santee Dakota 
(?). The Crow (Lowie), Blackfoot (Wissler, Uhlenbeck), Teton Dakota, 
Hidatsa and Mandan (Beckwith) Cheyenne (Grinnell) are represented by 
substantial collections. The southern Plains appears enigmatic. Substantial 
early collections by the Dorseys, Fletcher, and LaFlesche leave something 
to be desired, but is further field work possible? Collier and Mishkin are sup- 
posed to have Kiowa materials; Linton, Comanche. What of the Missouri 
and Quapaw? 

Turning north, Shawnee materials of Trowbridge have been expanded by 
Erminie Voegelin. The Central Lakes area is in good shape with substantial 
collections from the Central Algonquians in both text and translation, ex- 
cepting possibly Pottawatomi. 

We have fine Huron and Seneca collections. Beauchamp’s Onondaga ma- 
terials are the best extant. Cayuga is in Waugh’s MS. Oneida of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin are covered by Basehart and Lounsbury’s study. Modern Mohawk 
of Caughnawaga, St. Regis, Bay of Quinte, and Six Nations Reserve are worth 
investigating. 
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Delaware presents an enigma. Brinton’s ‘‘Walam Olum” has been overrated. 
Speck is supposed to have MS tales. 

Of the Northeastern tribes, all have vanished save Abnaki, Penobscot, 
Micmac, and Malecite, south of the St. Lawrence. Speck assures me that 
much could be done with Passamaquoddy. For the others we have to depend 
on earlier collectors: Rand, Leland, etc. Flannery has discussed the Lauren- 
tian area. 

The following appear as specific needs: 

(a) A systematic analysis of Iroquois mythology, based on existing col- 
lections. 

(b) Publication of the Waugh collection. 

(c) Systematic comparison of Northeastern Algonquian and Central 
Algonquian folklore with Iroquois, coupled with a comparison of Dela- 
ware and Shawnee elements in Iroquois. 

(d) An inquiry into how Iroquois folklore complements Cherokee? 

(e) Collection of the folklore of marginal Indian groups, with a study of 
the growth of tribal myths concerning tribal history and relations with 
the whites, in answer to the question of how has folklore developed 
(Boas, 437). 

(f) A study of hymns in Indian languages, with records and texts, noting 
song alteration and language alteration. 

There remain these general needs. 

(a) Characterizations of the folklore of major areas (Boas, 478), showing 
how it is adjusted to tribal life. 

(b) A series of studies of cultures based on folklore materials, as contrasted 
with ethnographic materials. 

Immediate needs are the following. 

(a) A bibliography of American Folklore, 1929-1945. 

(b) A list of manuscripts in archives and in possession of scholars. 

(c) The training of more folklorists, as scholars. 

(d) New media for publication such as multilith or photo-offset which are 
ideally suited to reproducing texts. 

Altogether too much random collecting has gone on in the past. Let us have 
less irresponsible collecting and more synthetic studies erected around prob- 
lems. Next, at expense of repetition, we commend to ethnologists the use of 
myths as source materials on culture and urge them to collect them in text, 
if possible, or in faithful translation whenever possible. In general ethnologists 
have shied away from using abundant existing collections of folklore as tools 
or counters for working out problems. We leave comparisons to linguists and 
archaeologists, confining ourselves to “‘culture traits,’’ ignoring folklore ele- 
ments. Finally, here is a body of information for the students of both psy- 


chology and culture. 
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ALGONQUIAN INDIAN FOLKLORE 


REGINA FLANNERY 
(Catholic University of America) 


The present report is restricted to the Algonquian-speaking tribes of the 
Eastern Woodland and to the Winnebago, as Dr. Fenton is reporting sepa- 
rately on the Iroquoians. We shall first make a general statement regarding 
the nature of the materials; then present a brief survey of what has been done 
in gathering, classifying—both topically and regionally —and interpreting 
the materials, with a view to formulating problems for future investigation 
at each of these levels. 

The definition of what folklore in this area includes seems to depend mainly 
upon the stage of acculturation attained by the group at the time of recording. 
In those cases, on the one hand, where the native Indian culture is still re- 
tained relatively intact, at least in the memory of informants, the materials 
labeled folklore are usually limited to mythology (the primeyal past), lighter 
stories and tales, and semi-historical and historical traditions. On the other 
hand, where acculturation has proceeded very far, the range is wider and al- 
most every remnant of the culture which may have survived—¢ongs, herbal 
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remedies, medical practices, omens, and the like—is included along with 
whatever may still remain of the mythology, stpries and historical traditions, 

The bulk of the published material on the Eastern Woodlands was gathered 
before 1920 by ethnologists and linguists who were anxious to record as much 
as possible of the Indian culture before it would be irretrievably lost. The 
names of Bloomfield, Hoffman, Michelson and Jones, Radin, Skinner, and 
Speck come immediately to mind. The same standards were applied by these 
to the gathering of folklore as were applied to the gathering of other cultural 
data. Much folklore was taken in native text and the remainder was in some 
cases written in English by native informants, but more often was meticuy- 
lously recorded in English by the worker as told directly or through interpre- 
ters. Fortuntately in only a very minor portion of the whole have paraphrase 
versions been substituted for more exact rendition in some of the very early 
records by non-anthropologists. Usually informants and interpreters are 
named and specific location where the folklore was collected is given. While 
not all of the details on informants, which today are considered so valuable 
and necessary are available, in many collections each contribution is ascribed 
to the individual informant and sometimes his age and other items about him 
are included. 

The amount of folklore that has been gathered varies from region to region 
within the area under consideration. In general it can be said that the pub- 
lished material for the Central Algonquians and Winnebago is fairly full, as 
is also that for the Northern New England and Maritime Province groups. 
In addition to larger and smaller collections in English for most of the tribes 
within these two regions, we have a substantial body of native texts for Fox, 
Kickapoo, Menominee, Ojibwa, Western Cree; lesser amounts for Wawenock, 
Penobscot, Passamaquoddy. There is still other material unpublished some of 
which is in native text, such as Radin’s Winnebago and Ojibwa, Michelson’s 
Pottawatami and Peoria, Speck’s Montagnais. Geary reports that he is pre- 
paring for publication a long text on the culture hero-trickster, originally 
written about thirty years ago by a Fox Indian. 

Compared to the amount of material for the above-mentioned regions, it 
has been possible to garner only relatively little from the Southern New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic groups, although Speck and those inspired by him 
are doing yeoman service in this regard; witness the recently published article 
on the Shinnecock of Long Island. Some folklore material is available in text 
for the Delaware in Oklahoma. 

The greatest gap occurs in the northern Canadian region from Lake Winne- 
peg to the Atlantic. For many groups the published material is very scanty 
and for some we have nothing at all. Hallowell’s forthcoming Saulteaux My- 
thology will be highly welcome. Cooper and Flannery have folklore material, 
but no folklore texts, from the Cree of the west coast of James Bay and the 
Montagnais of the east coast thereof, as well as from further inland. Cooper 
has some from the Waswanipi, and a rather full collection from two bands of 
the Tétes-de-Boule. Speck has published only a part of his Montagnais- 
Naskapi collection. 

This whole northern area obviously presents the largest problem of gather- 
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ing, and a thorough field study of the folklore of the easternmost of the north- 
ern Ojibwa, the Cree and Montagnais of James Bay, and the Montagnais- 
Naskapi of the Labrador Peninsula is in order. John F. Davidson states re- 
garding the general and immediate need of research in the area that in his 
judgment a project ‘‘among the Cree groups in the area of the watersheds 
toward Hudson Bay might still bear fruit if carried out in the immediate fu- 
ture.’ In the nature of a more specific but still immediate project, the present 
writer would suggest that the Albany River along whose upper course are 
Ojibwa—and on whose folklore we have not a word—and along whose lower 
course are Cree might possibly offer the opportunity for a study of the dy- 
namics of folklore diffusion. In fact, the same conditions hold for the whole 
area north of the Albany River to Hudson Bay. Another locale for similar 
study might be Little Whale River where Indians and Eskimo meet. 

In regard to topical classification, as would be expected in monographs on 
particular tribes, origin myths, for example, frequently are given in appropri- 
ate sections under social organization, religious ceremonials, and so forth. 
But for the most part the folklore material is reserved for separate presenta- 
tion. In practically all of the larger collections the culture hero-trickster cycle 
is grouped as against other types of folklore material. Episodes within the 
cycle are usually designated. Should a number of other tales center about 
particular characters these too are grouped, and occasionally such categories 
as “animal stories,’ “‘witchcraft tales,’’ and so on, are employed. Little at- 
tention has been given specifically to topical classification according to native 
categories, Skinner’s and Satterlee’s Menominee tales constituting a notable 
exception in this regard. A specific problem that would bear investigation in 
the field might be the study of the differential function of the various types of 
folklore as distinguished by the natives themselves. For example, myths may 
have quite different functions from stories and tales. Clues could be obtained 
by investigating under what permissive and prohibitive regulations the one 
type and the other are told—as regards time proper for telling, by whom and 
to whom, differing emotional attitudes, etc. 

To pass on to regional classification, while occasionally the material is 
presented ‘‘as is,” in very many cases the authors have indicated distribution 
over a greater or lesser area of some, at least, of the episodes or motifs which 
occur in their collections. An example of this kind of partial distribution 
study—done a little more thoroughly than most—is that by M. Welpley in 
editing the Jones’ Fox folklore materials which had not been previously pub- 
lished. Incidentally, it is to this same author that we owe the only thorough 
concordance of the folklore of a single tribe in the area (M. Welpley, Concord- 
ance to Cree Mythology, M. A. Thesis; George Washington University, 1932). 
Hallowell’s recently published concordance of Ojibwa tales in Schoolcraft 
goes far to clear the way for comparative studies (JA F, 59 [1946], 136-153). 

We need library studies of regional distribution to define sub-areas and 
areas, before we can go on to tackle the problems of major interrelations. To 
be a little more specific, Speck, for instance, has offered the hypothesis that 
the Trenche River is the dividing line between Central Algonquian and 
Eastern Algonquian folklore. This is confirmed by Davidson’s sampling in 
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the field of folklore of the Tétes-de-Boule. Nevertheless the hypothesis has 
never been tested in detail. Again, suggestions have been made here and there 
of Plains influence, Plateau influence, and Iroquoian influence on Central 
Algonquian folklore. These suggestions represent interesting leads for further 
investigation. Long ago, on the basis of collections much less full than those 
at our disposal today, Dixon stated that some Algonquian folklore was closer 
to Huron-Wyandot than to other Iroquoian folklore. Unfortunately he pre- 
sented only the end results in quantitative terms of a detailed study without 
mentioning which precise motifs and elements corresponded and contrasted, 

So far as interpretation of any kind is concerned, not much has been at- 
tempted with the Eastern Woodlands material.' Some historical interpreta- 
tion has been suggested, for example in the conclusions reached by Dixon in 
the paper referred to above. Again, on the basis of folklore materials, Michel- 
son concluded that the Pottawatomi had been subjected to chronologically 
distinct influences—the earlier from Ojibwa, the later from the Sauk-Fox.- 
Kickapoo. Distribution studies, that is investigations of ‘‘What’s Where,” 
are basic for most problems of historical interpretation. 

Even less literary interpretation has been undertaken. Scattered through 
the folklore literature are occasional short comments on stylistic peculiarities, 
but even these are few and far between. Radin’s study of literary aspects of 
Winnebago—about ten pages in all—represents the most extended treat- 
ment. The material available in text for some at least of the tribes of the area 
is of sufficient quantity and quality to lend itself to literary studies. 

Psychological and psychiatric interpretation based on Eastern Woodland 
folklore is practically nil. However, Speck has utilized mythological concepts 
in explaining some aspects of Naskapi psychology. Folklore materials from 
other areas have been found useful in some of the more recent broad types of 
interpretation of culture. For example, M. E. Opler in “‘An Application of the 
Theory of Themes in Culture,’’ drew extensively on Lipan folklore to vali- 
date the themes of that culture. The folklore of Eastern groups might lend 
itself to similar applications, were such studies made in the Woodlands area. 
Used cautiously, an analysis of folklore data might be helpful, for instance, in 
getting at the relative significance of elements in the value systems of, say, 
the Northern Algonquians and the Iroquoians. Again, it might be possible 
to investigate in the field the question as to how far folklore gives release for 
drives whose expression is otherwise denied by the current social code. Speci- 
fically, one might check this hypothesis which is here offered with some hesita- 
tion: namely, that the cannibal giant, as this character functions in northern 
Cree and Montagnais folklore may serve as a release for the fear, anxiety and 
hatred which are fairly well blocked by social convention. Incidentally too, 
the study of functions of a single folklore character as they change from one 
region to another might prove very profitable. 

Finally, we come to the use of folklore materials in the study of culture 
change. Keesing, in his recent study of the Menominee, shows the several 


1 Since this report was written Margaret W. Fischer’s work (op. cit.) has clarified many 
problems. 
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ways in which folklore can be utilized in acculturation studies. He points out, 
however, a deficiency in our collecting or at least in the publishing of our 
findings in that we have in most cases been reluctant to record and publish 
the very materials most useful in this regard. In folklore as in other types of 
ethnological investigation, we have tended to reject what is obviously “‘too 
recent” and “due to white influence” as of little value compared with the 
“old” and “‘real’’ Indian lore. In all justice it should be said that in many 
cases the ethnologists and linguists who have recorded the folklore of the 
Eastern Woodlands have been quite conscious of white, especially of French, 
influence and have presented some samples of this type of story. Attention 
may be called to the ‘Petit Jean cycle,” but it is certainly true that much 
more should be done along these lines. Apparently the opportunity still exists 
to collect useful data among such mixed groups as the Wesorts and others. 

In conclusion, one aid to research may be mentioned. We need a published 
list of manuscript materials on file in institutions and in the possession of in- 
dividuals to facilitate research, now that microfilming is so cheap. I am sure 
that many of us who do have materials do not contemplate their publication 
in the near future and would be glad to put them at the disposal of anyone 
who would get in and dig. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN PLAINS INDIAN FOLKLORE 


RoBeErT H. LowIie 
(University of California) 


Fairly full collections of Plains Indian mythology and folk tales have been 
in print for many years, yet few attempts have been made to utilize these for 
special studies. The ultimate purpose of such collections is to make materials 
available for analysis and comparison which may indicate those facts of cul- 
ture history or literary psychology the anthropologists and folklorists seek to 
learn. Probably the most basic need in Plains Indian folklore today is for 
broad-scale comparative analysis of the tales already on record. However, 
other problems readily come to mind. 

1. So far as I know, no one has taken up a problem for other regions or 
folklore areas which was discussed by Dorothy Demetracopoulou (Lee) and 
Cora Du Bois for Californian folk tales years ago (JA F, 45 [1932], 373-500), 
to wit: in how far folklore obtained in the original language offers advantages 
over material taken down in English. I have never been satisfied with the 
conclusions reached then and should like to have them reexamined for vari- 
ous areas. Plains Indian mythology, for which we have so many collections 
both in text and in English, likewise full knowledge of the ethnographic back- 
ground, offers a particularly rich setting for this problem. As is evident, not 
merely aspects of linguistic and stylistic differences are of interest, but the 
myriad factors of psychology, informant personality, cultural milieu both 
aboriginal and modern, and the specific conditions of tale-telling within these 
which bear upon relative worth of tales narrated in the native and in an 
adopted language. Such a study need not, of course, be restricted to mythol- 
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ogy, but might include other narrative materials such as vision experiences, 
war successes, medicinal curing methods, or songs of various types. 

2. A thorough-going comparison should be made of the folklore of the 
Hidatsa-Mandan material collected by Miss Beckwith! with that on record 
from Blackfoot and Arapaho. It seems clear that the village tribes of the 
Upper Missouri had intimate relations with several Northern Plains groups, 
and these should be examined with reference to available details. In singling 
out these particular tribes, I am not, of course, trying to prejudice compari- 
son with other Indian tribes of the area such as Cheyenne and Crow. 

3. If a full comparison of Southern Siouan folklore is to be made either 
with Woodlands or the Northern Plains mythology, more raw data should be 
obtained from them. J. O. Dorsey’s collection is splendid as textual material? 
but hardly adequate for thorough comparative purposes. I should imagine 
that additional details could still be obtained. Because of the close relations 
between certain Woodland and Southern Plains tribes (e.g., Winnebago and 
Omaha) it might be desirable that the same investigator deal with both. 

4. Further studies bearing on the general problem of native cultures as 
expressed (or mot expressed) in mythology:are indicated for the Plains. One 
such study has been attempted for Crow mythology by Ehrlich (JAF, 50 
[1937], 307-408), but this by no means exhausts the subject for that particu- 
lar tribal culture, much less for the Plains tribes as a whole. 

5. Stylistic studies, both from the narrative and linguistic points of view 
are needed for Plains mythology. My own on Crow and Hidatsa’ should be 
supplemented wherever the material warrants. 

Additional suggestions come from Miss Alice Marriott who has worked 
with the Southern Plains people.‘ She urges that further work be done with 
the mythologies of the Kickapoo, Sauk, Pottawatomi, Iowa, Oto, Osage, and 
Pawnee, since there are good early studies on these tribes, but very little on 
their contemporary state. In all these, as with those of the Southeast, there 
should be a careful sifting of Negro and White elements from those which 
are purely Indian; this is something which so far has not been attempted. 

She adds that ‘‘in the Plains there should be a general cleaning up of 
the mythologies. ... All the emphasis there has been on the horse culture 
and social organization in the past few years. Plains people are good inform- 
ants on mythology; they haven’t the tabus about it the Pueblos have, and 
they love talking and telling stories.’’ In connection with the horse culture of 
the Plains, Miss Marriott points out that the horse culture of the Spanish 
villages of New Mexico offer a fascinating subject for study. 


1 Martha Warren Beckwith, Myths and Hunting Stories of the Mandan and Hidatsa (Publica- 
tion of the Folklore Foundation, No. 10); Myths and Ceremonies of the Mandan and Hidatsa 
(ibid., No. 12); Mandan and Hidatsa Tales (ibid., No. 14). 

2 J. Owen Dorsey, The Cegiha Language (Contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. 
6, Washington, 1890). 

® Robert H. Lowie, The Crow Indians (New York, 1935). Chapters on: Literature, Selected 
Tales, Old Woman's Grandchild, Twined Tail; Studies in Plains Indian Folklore (University 
of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 40, 1942, pp. 1-28). 

4 The Ten Grandmothers (Norman, Okla., 1945). 
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We might conclude with the general proposition that for the sake of assess- 
ment and bringing a basic organization into the voluminous materials on 
Plains Indian folklore, our greatest need is for broad-scale analytic and com- 
parative work. This might take the form of two comparative projects: one 
tobe undertaken for the Northern Plains, perhaps centering around the collec- 
tions of Crow and Blackfoot, and a. parallel one for the Southern Plains with 
Kiowa-Comanche tales as the nucleus. In the course of preparing such works 
it is inevitable that bibliographies be evolved, and these, as by-products of 
research, might with suitable annotation be of sufficient value to deserve 
separate publication for the benefit of those who like or need bibliographic 
sources from which to work. 

Hallowell’s recently prepared and exceedingly useful concordance of Ojib- 
wa tales (JAF, 59 [1946], 136-153) suggests that such concordances might 
be prepared for those Plains Indian mythologies which have examples scat- 
tered through early or obscure popular publications. 


SOUTHEASTERN INDIAN FOLKLORE 


Mary R. Haas 
(University of California) 


Forty years ago, according to Swanton, “‘our knowledge of the folklore and 
mythology of the Gulf Coast Indians’’ was “‘lamentabley deficient” (JAF, 
20 [1907], 285). Today the situation in respect to this area has improved con- 
siderably, but it must not be forgotten that many tribes of the area became 
extinct before their languages or customs could be recorded, and this consti- 
tutes an enormous gap in our knowledge which can never be filled." 

Among the smaller Gulf Coast tribes from whom additional folklore ma- 
terials have been collected in recent years are the Tonkawa (by Harry Hoijer), 
the Chitimacha (by Morris Swadesh), the Tunica and the Natchez (by Mary 
R. Haas).? 

Among the tribes formerly located to the north of the smaller tribes of the 
Gulf Coast, considerable work has also been done in recent years, particu- 
larly among the Shawnee (by C. F. and E. W. Voegelin), the Yuchi (by Giin- 
ter Wagner),? the Creek (by Mary R. Haas), and the Catawba (by Frank G. 
Speck).4 On the other hand, very little has been done recently on the folklore 
of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Alabama, Koasati, Seminole, and Cherokee. 

There is a feeling among some anthropologists that it is scarcely worth 
while to attempt to collect more ethnological or folkloristic material among 
the Indians of the Southeast, because their aboriginal culture is largely 


1 Cf. Swanton, loc. cit., where he says, ‘‘Perhaps no more complete extermination has over- 
taken the American Indian anywhere than in the area just considered.” 

? John R. Swanton has also made important earlier collections among all of these tribes, 
except the Tonkawa. 

*Giinter Wagner, Yuchi Tales (Publications of the American Ethnological Society, Vol. 13, 
1931). 

‘Frank G. Speck, Catawba Texts. 
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broken down. There is considerable justification for this feeling.® Certainly it 
would be impossible at present to collect a body of folklore from any South. 
eastern tribe which would be as voluminous or well-rounded as that which 
Morris Edward Opler has collected for various Apache tribes, notably the 
Lipan, Jicarilla, and White Mountain. 

On the other hand, it would be incorrect to assume that nothing at all 
could be gained from further attempts at collecting. In particular this writer 
would recommend that further work be done among the Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
Creek, Alabama, Koasati, Seminole, Yuchi, and Cherokee. Work among the 
Choctaw and Chichasaw is particularly urgent, because in comparison with 
what we have on other Southeastern tribes we have very little indeed on these 
two. Work among the other tribes mentioned is somewhat less urgent, since 
published materials are already available. However, the important point is 
that some good story-tellers are still left among these tribes and additional 
material is therefore obtainable, whereas in another fifteen or twenty years 
this will not be the case. 

Certain other specific points should be made: (1) Work should be done 
among both the Oklahoma and the North Carolina Cherokee. Floyd G. 
Lounsbury, who spent the summer of 1941 with the former group, says that 
“some of the texts collected are of the nature of folklore, but on the whole 
it reflects even greater acculturation than the Oneida. However, that does 
not necessarily lessen its interest or significance, but changes the problems to 
which it is applicable.” The North Carolina Cherokee provided Zellig Harris 
and Ernest Bender with texts, but how many of these are folkloristic in con- 
tent is at present uncertain. (2) Work should be done among the Oklahoma 
and Mississippi Choctaw and also among the scattered Choctaw families 
residing in Louisiana. (3) In obtaining folklore materials from the Creeks, 
the town and clan affiliations of the informant and the informant’s father 
should be recorded, and it would be profitable to interview as many different 
Creek town members as possible. 

In order that good folkloristic materials may be collected among these 
tribes before it is too late, I should like to make the following recommen- 
dations: (1) That wherever possible a linguist should do the collecting so that 
the original language of the myths and tales of each tribe may also be pre- 
served. (2) That the investigator take pains to search out a good informant, 
preferably one who is unilingual or virtually so. 

A personal note about the situation that was found among the Creek in 
1940 may be of some help to other investigators in the area. There are approxi- 
mately 4,000 speakers of the Creek language today, though almost all of them 
also speak English with greater or less facility. The younger ones, because of 
education, speak English as well as or even better than they speak Creek. 
The middle-aged ones speak Creek somewhat better than they speak English, 
though a few speak the two languages with about equal facility. 


5 In his most recent work on the Southeast, Swanton makes the following statement, the 
truth of which cannot be denied, ‘Though students of culture still have work to do here, the 
future study of the Southeastern Indians rests mainly with the archaeologists.” (The Indians of 
the Southeastern United States, Bulletin 137, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1946, p. 827-) 
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Many of this group know considerable folklore, can dictate texts and do 
their own interpreting. Because of their ability to do their own interpreting, 
they are usually easy to work with, and it is a temptation to limit one’s work 
to them. However, if anything new is to be obtained in the way of folklore 
materials from the Creek, it will be necessary to work with members of the 
elderly group. Members of this last group frequently know very little English, 
and it is therefore necessary to secure the services of an interpreter when texts 
are to be translated. Although it is more expensive and troublesome to get 
information from members of the elderly group because of the necessity of 
hiring an interpreter as well as an informant, the type of material obtainable 
in this way is far superior to that available from the middle-aged group. At 
this late date it is highly desirable to secure material from the best possible 
informants, even though the expense is greater. 

In my brief contacts with the Oklahoma Cherokee and the Oklahoma 
Choctaw, I have gained the impression that the situation in these two tribes 
is very similar to that prevailing among the Creek. Here again I think it 
highly desirable to search out the best informants available in the elderly 
group, even though the services of an interpreter may usually be necessary. 

In his Myths and Tales of the Southeastern Indians, Swanton has compared 
a number of tales from the Southeast with similar tales from other areas.® 
Before this type of comparison can profitably be carried any further, materials 
already collected need to be published and made available to comparativists. 
As soon as the necessary source materials are at hand, it is hoped that two 
related types of comparative work will be undertaken for this area: (1) 
Specific Southeastern myths and tales, or parts thereof, need to be compared 
with those of other areas, carrying forward the comparisons of Swanton, 
mentioned above. (2) Careful attention should be given to the discovery of 
specific motifs or elements that are characteristic of the Southeast alone, or 
that have been more highly developed there than in other areas. In addition, 
subareas within the main area might be delineated in the same way. 

In connection with this second type of comparative work, two suggestions 
for future investigations may be given here. Many others will develop as the 
work is carried forward, but these two are offered as samples of what could 
be done. (1) Swanton long ago remarked that the mythology of lower Louisi- 
ana possessed elements that would seem to indicate “that the area in ques- 
tion, or part of it, was a distinct mythic zone, in which, for instance, birds 
take the place of diving animals as bringers of the first post-diluvian soil’’ 
(JA F, 20 [1907], 287). (2) Among some of the Gulf Coast tribes, such as the 
Tunica and the Natchez, we find that there is reason to doubt that these 
tribes originally possessed a cycle of tales revolving around an animal trickster.’ 
Among tribes further to the north, the animal trickster is clearly Rabbit, but 
the Tunica collection of texts contains only two Rabbit stories (both of which 
could have been borrowed from tribes further to the north), while all the 
Rabbit tales of the Natchez collection appear to have been borrowed from 


6 John R. Swanton, Myths and Tales of the Southeastern Indians (Bulletin 88, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1929). 
7 Mary R. Haas, Tunica Texts (MS). 
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the Creek, most of them known to the informant to have been borrowed. 
Absence of an unquestionably original trickster, then, is another important 
clue to follow in delineating a possible mythic zone for the Gulf Coast, as 
distinct from the rest of the Southeast. 

One of the most urgent needs in the field of Southeastern folklore at pre- 
sent is publication. One manuscript of texts and translations has been ready 
for publication for nearly ten years, another nearly five years, but both stil] 
remain unpublished. The chief difficulty seems to be the expense. Unlike a 
number of earlier publications which contain the folklore materials only in 
translation, the manuscripts mentioned above contain the native language 
and the translation. The expense of publication is therefore very great. It is 
pretty generally agreed, however, that whenever possible, folklore should 
be taken down in the native language. It therefore follows that if it has been 
taken down that way, it should be published that way. Certainly it would be 
needless duplication to publish a translation first and then texts with transla- 
tion later. Perhaps the best solution would be to use a less expensive means of 
publication, such as is provided by photolithography. 


FAR WESTERN INDIAN FOLKLORE 


VERNE F. Ray 
(University of Washington) 


Ethnology and Folklore 


In the far western field of North American Indian studies the collection of 
folkloristic materials has been carried on almost exclusively by anthropolo- 
gists. There has been considerable specialization in language but relatively lit- 
tle in the folk arts. The anthropologist is concerned with the phenomenon of 
culture as a whole; consequently he seldom specializes narrowly except when 
technical complexity demands, as in linguistics, The folklorist, on the other 
hand, confines his attention to the arts alone (JAF, 55 [1942], 121-125). 
This indicates, indeed, a difference in scope of content between the field of 
the anthropologist and that of the folklorist but does not alone demand 
distinctive treatment of the common materials by the separate disciplines. 

Another, more significant, factor is involved. The anthropologist’s interest 
in the whole culture is not a concern with the folk arts, plus the technologies, 
plus the social practices, plus all other traits until the cultural repertory is 
exhausted; on the contrary he is fundamentally interested in just one thing: 
culture. He explores the details of culture to learn the facts about the whole; 
traits are not valued for their own sake but rather for the light that each may 
shed on the nature of that one phenomenon, culture. 

In his pursuit of this goal the anthropologist has developed the technique 
of ethnographic recording and reporting. There is much misunderstanding 
concerning the nature and history of this technique, and the role that it plays 
in anthropology. This misunderstanding exists not only in the minds of folk- 
lorists, but also other scientists, and, I fear, some anthropologists, too. 

That the goal is not merely an exhaustive compilation is recognized by any 
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ethnographer or folklorist worthy of the name. No ethnography contains more 
than a fraction of the individual elements of a culture. If proof be needed it is 
amply available through comparison of the Culture Element distribution 
lists! with ethnographies for those tribes where both types of study have been 
made. The element lists, admittedly fractional treatments themselves, often 
answer four or five times as many questions about specific cultural traits as 
do the fullest ethnographies. There are two reasons for this. The first is the 
physical impossibility of recording every cultural detail. The second and sig- 
nificant reason for the limited factual coverage is that theoretical considera- 
tions lead to the rejection of large masses of data during the course of field 
work. Since an understanding of the culture as a whole is the objective, any 
fact that contributes to this ideal is cherished, any that fails to do so is re- 
jected or not sought in the first place. The superficial aspect of a trait is no 
indicator of its worth; an outwardly unimpressive element may tell more than 
another which stands out boldly. Analysis is essential at every point in field 
recording. As a result even the field notebook provides a rough definition of 
the culture. If, instead, a notebook contains a hodgepodge of unselected data 
it indicates inadequate or faulty training. Too often the student is told merely 
to record every scrap of data that he can uncover. Fortunate is the student 
who receives careful training in methodology, who departs for the field only 
after absorbing all available knowledge of surrounding cultures, and who 
seeks a view of the whole culture before concentrating on any special part of 
it. Such a student seldom fails to produce richly even on his first field trip. 

Summarizing the factors involved in proficient field recording, we find eli- 
citation, discrimination and selection, and sorting to be prominent. All this 
involves interpretation in terms of the descriptive system in which the work 
is conducted and the comparative data known to the worker. But interpreta- 
tion and analysis are foremost in the writing of the ethnography. The writing 
is a time consuming task, not because the ethnographer is striving to produce 
a literary masterpiece, but because he hopes to offer a valid picture of the 
culture, a result which can be achieved only by analytic and interpretive 
treatment comparable to that which the historian devotes to his documents 
or the physiologist to his experiments. 

The folklorist does not value nor perhaps understand this absorption with 
the character of a culture. Nor as a folklorist should he value it, any more 
than should the sociologist or artist. The wholly legitimate interest of the 
folklorist is a phase of culture, the folk arts, which he values for their own 
sake. The folklorist may indeed wish to know as much as possible about the 
myth he has collected or the patchwork quilt he has seen, its history, asso- 
ciations and structure. But its worth is as one of a class, not dependent upon 
cultural support. Consequently the folklorist, as such, does not utilize nor 
does he need the ethnographic technique, nor any comparable technical de- 
vice. The myth is recorded verbatim and complete, whereupon it can be read 
or retold; the quilt is photographed, preferably in color, or, best of all, it is 
acquired; the dance is recorded in motion pictures with sound, or better, 


! University of California Anthropological Records. 
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learned and performed. Recitation, possession, or preformance, although out 
of cultural context, retain their meaning nonetheless for one whose sphere is 
folklore. 

Thus I see a thoroughgoing dichotomy between anthropology and folklore 
on the ethnographic and collection levels, respectively, except for the tenuous 
connection consequent upon the use of cultural materials by both. However, 
anthropologists, especially in the West, have often forsaken the ethnographic 
technique while collecting folk literature and songs, and adopted the folk. 
loristic approach. Less frequently folklorists have crossed over in the opposite 
direction. The consequences of these shifts are discussed later. 

Earlier I pointed out that two disciplines may overlap partially in content 
and methodology without losing their separate identities. In one phase of 
anthropology and folklore a common ground does exist: this is what I shall 
call the ethnological level of research and writing. It is to be contrasted with 
the ethnographic level—the study, and description of individual cultures, 
Beyond the latter there are cultural problems of larger compass or more 
generic nature, e.g., intercultural relations; historical development of com- 
plexes; functional roles of institutions. 

Ethnological research can be, and has been, pursued with profit by the 
folklorist as well as the anthropologist. Compare, for example, the work of 
Stith Thompson and Erland Nordenskiéld. Anthropologists may have been 
the more active, but folklorists have made impressive contributions and are 
thinking more and more in terms of ethnological problems (JA F, 59 [1946], 
IOI—107). 

Recently the retiring president of the American Folklore Society, Dr. 
Melville J. Herskovits, urged ‘‘that we explicitly recognize the study of oral 
literature as our primary concern ....’’ Herskovits was speaking as a folk- 
lorist to folklorists. Why then did he draw a dividing line between folk litera- 
ture and the other folk arts? Another statement helps to explain: ‘‘For the 
folktale, with its independent variables of incident, character and plot offers 
the prime materials for the study of how the human mind can play with a 
theme; the riddle and proverb, aside from their importance in comparative 
study, afford insight into the values and drives that give purpose to the life of 
a people. Problems of distribution, of historical analysis of origin, . . . or the 
literary problems faced by the tellers of tales in various societies . . . are all 
at hand for the undivided attention of folklorists” (JA F, 59 [1946] 89-100). 
I think that Herskovits commended this ethnological approach to his folk- 
loristic audience because he is not only a folklorist but an anthropologist, too, 
and he recognized the unity here, the dichotomy at the ethnographic- 
collecting level. 

The intent of this lengthy discussion of the relationship between anthro- 
pology and folklore is to provide an objective basis for an appraisal of re- 
search accomplishments and research possibilities in the western Indian field. 
Presumably the bulk of future work will be done by anthropologists, as in the 
past. The present state of doldrums in the collection and utilization of folk- 
loristic materials I attribute largely to the failure to treat these materials 
ethnographically. In handling myths, tales, and songs we have followed the 
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traditions of the folklorist. In handling all other cultural materials we have 
followed the traditions of anthropology. The objection to this situation, from 
the point of view of the folklorist, is that an artificial division is established 
resulting in the failure to see folkioristic significance in custom generally, an 
artificial narrowing of the field. From the anthropological viewpoint there has 
been an arbitrary rejection of the culturally significant literature and music 
in the construction of the ethnographic picture, resulting in an incomplete if 
not a false view. Ethnographies may contain chapters entitled Mythology or 
Folk Tales, it is true, but they rarely parallel other chapters in manner of 
treatment. Instead of descriptive, analytical and interpretive ethnographic 
treatment such as one finds under the headings Houses, Shamanism, Social 
Life, for example, the heading Mythology is generally followed by an un- 
adorned transcription of randomly collected myths.? Only literature and 
music are distinguished by this sterile treatment; music is usually omitted 
altogether. It is my impression that this is so because the ethnographer sees in 
literature the material par excellence of folklore, a discipline with which he is 
at least casually acquainted. Both in field work and in writing he turns to 
that tradition and method, becoming temporarily a folklorist. Being, how- 
ever, primarily an anthropologist, he sooner or later senses the ethnographic 
sterility of folk literature thus treated. Instead of changing his manner of 
treatment, he loses interest in that whole segment of culture and neglects it. 

Why, then, did anthropologists a few years ago expend so much energy 
in the sphere of folk literature? For the published and manuscript materials 
are impressive in quantity and geographically well distributed. 

Folk literature has been collected in considerable quantity by those who 
would have considered their field coverage otherwise incomplete. These 
ethnographers have looked upon myths and tales as an important part of the 
total cultural expression and further, as indicators of subtle beliefs and re- 
flectors of social form. The data were scheduled for ethnographic treatment, 
but never achieved it perhaps because it is so very easy to throw in the tales 
at the end of an ethnography or publish separately with merely a bit of edit- 
ing. This procedure is partially defensible; the literature is thus made avail- 
able to folklorists for its intrinsic worth, and to anthropologists generally for 
use by those engaged in special studies. But it is also a procedure which is 
bound eventually to choke off monograph outlets; materials of less archival 
nature gain priority. Or, in the case of a journal, short, casual collections 
are printed, since space permits, but large and representative collections re- 
main in manuscript because publication space is unavailable. Consequently 
further collection is discouraged. 

Finally there is the ethnological use of folk literature, mentioned above, 
in which activity was at one time most lively. Examples from the general 
North American field include the familiar pioneer works of Franz Boas, such 
as ‘The Growth of Indian Mythologies’’ and ‘‘Mythology and Folk-Tales 
of the North American Indians’’; Paul Radin, ‘‘Literary Aspects of North 
American Mythology”; T. T. Waterman, ‘“The Explanatory Element in Folk- 


2 E.g., Verne F. Ray, ‘Lower Chinook Ethnographic Notes,” University of Washington 
Publications in Anthropology, '7 (1938), 29-165, especially pp. 142-156. 
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Tales of the North American Indians” ; Gladys Reichard, “Literary Types and 
Dissemination of Myths’’; and many others. The western American area jg 
included in most of these; it is the focus in some. Many of these titles would 
be cited in any list of the most significant contributions of American anthro- 
pologists to the solution of theoretical problems. However few such special 
problems have been tackled in recent years (most of them are mentioned be- 
low), despite the fact that we are far from reaching our higher aims of under- 
standing of the historical, psychological, or literary aspects of our western 
mythology. 

How may the current neglect of this formerly productive field be explained? 
A few historical notes may be illuminating. Franz Boas strongly championed 
research in folklore; all of his students caught something of his intensity of 
interest. Moreover, Boas trained his students in the requisite techniques for 
productive work; many became highly productive collectors; some pro- 
duced theoretically significant monographs. While Boas emphasized the im- 
portance of exhaustive collections and the pursuit of special ethnological prob- 
lems, he slighted the ethnographic utilization of folklore. For a time valuable 
collections continued to be made and provocative problems pursued. But as 
the years passed interest in folklore waned, probably for reasons given above 
in the discussion of ethnographic non-utilization. An inevitable result was the 
dropping of specialized courses in folk literature and the neglect of the subject 
in seminars.* Students that are untrained naturally do not produce. 

The anthropologist who specializes in native languages occupies a unique 
position among folkloristic research workers. He realizes that it is better to 
transcribe culturally significant myths and tales than ephemeral bits of con- 
versation. Thus many excellent collections of folk literature recorded in text 
with interlinear translations have been provided by such research workers. 
There can be no criticism of these anthropologists for not using their myths 
and tales for ethnographic or ethnological purposes, assuming that they were 
recorded for linguistic utilization. Conversely, it is highly improper for the 
linguistic specialist to criticize or even concern himself with the recordings, 
textual or otherwise, of the general anthropologist. 


Techniques 


The exactitude achieved by recording direct from the lips of the narrator 
and in his language if possible has been the standard of many western workers, 
including Boas, Kroeber, Sapir, Goddard, Adamson and Jacobs; superb con- 
tributions have resulted. The employment of a reliable interpreter is pre- 
ferable to having the informant’s free rendering suffer under the stultifying 
effects of broken English, when the tale is not recorded in native text. 

It is imperative that essential information about the narrator be obtained; 
name; place of birth with tribal connections; the language used in narration; 
places of residence with reference to contacts with other cultures; approxi- 
mate age; status (shaman, chief, etc.); and for each story the source from 
which he learned it. The same should be done for an interpreter. 


* The course in Primitive Literature at the University of Washington was dropped several 
years ago. 
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Some of these things may seem irrelevant or unimportant at the time of 
recording, but later comparative work on the tales may reveal peculiarities 
directly attributable to something in the personal history of the informant. 
Even old informants may have mingled for years past with other Indians and 
Whites in work at fisheries, hop-picking, sheep-shearing camps, where cul- 
tural exchanges take place. 

The primary classification of myths in western North America is on an 
ethnic basis—sometimes a political, linguistic or geographic group (as with 
Coast, Central, and Southern Miwok)—which results from the ethnologist’s 
interest in the cultures as a whole to which the myths are referable. 

Classification of the materials themselves begins broadly with our Euro- 
pean cultural categories: myths (of pre-human era), tales (of historic or actual 
occurrences), songs, religious practices. These frequently do not fit native 
categories; for instance, a creation myth may be given in song-recitative, 
thereby comprising myth, religion, music, drama, and history in one render- 
ing. The native usage should be indicated even when categorized conven- 
tionally for our own convenience. 

Systematic, analytic classification of myths themselves are usually on a 
general plot-type basis, e.g., Creation Myths, Trickster Cycle, Contest 
Stories, Twin-Hero Myths, etc. Within these general groups come classifica- 
tion by plot, episode, incidents, and elements. Character has been found less 
stable than plot; plots of wide distribution may have favorite regional char- 
acters injected. In a rather haphazard fashion a catch-word system of labeling 
plots, episodes, incidents, and elements has grown up in the treatment of 
Indian myths by anthropologists. Aside from a few early attempts to define 
these, they have been stabilized only through repeated usage and really exist 
only as a “common law” convention, a sort of plastic taxonomy. They are 
applied or not, or changed slightly to fit specific cases as authors deem fit. 
This has been found adequate and useful because of its flexibility to handle 
the hundreds of transitional forms of Indian myths. 

The character of ethnological treatment of folkloristic problems was dis- 
cussed earlier. Specific examples of such research, and general trends in the 
field, remain to be considered. Problems of an historical nature are especially 
amenable to ethnological interpretation and have received the greatest share 
of attention. 

The procedure requires first that analytic comparisons be made on the 
myth collection so that it may be placed in the regional web of folklore and 
general culture. In other words, at least a minimum amount of ethnographic 
interpretation is necessary before the ethnological work can proceed. The 
latter begins with tracing of distributions of some of the myths. Anthropolo- 
gists have concerned themselves with the distribution of myths or their in- 
tegral parts because a basic principle in this discipline is that forms of widest 
distribution are the oldest; the narrowest, the youngest historically. Like 
all generalities this principle must be used with caution and questioned in 
each case under consideration. It is especially unsafe when used for myths, 
which can travel rapidly by word of mouth and outdistance in diffusion more 
stable cultural elements such as house forms, social groupings, etc. Neverthe- 
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less, by and large, the theory is reliable, and as a result we believe certain 
myths to be very old (e.g., the Twin Myths, the Orpheus Myth, the Earth. 
Diver Myth), perhaps so old that they connect with the earliest cultures in- 
troduced from Asia. In its narrowest application, this principle may indicate 
that in the composition of a single myth we have elements that are older 
than the plot (e.g., the ubiquitous “inexhaustible dish,”’ “magic flight,” 
“‘life tokens,”’ and so on). 

The distribution of plots and episodes sometimes has an historical implica- 
tion for the cultures of which they form a part: the plots from a general cul- 
ture may show an internal difference which connects them with contiguous or 
even distant areas (e.g., California, where a central cleavage shows). Dr, 
Métraux has cited an instance of correlation of myth-type and language from 
South America. In such cases the character of the mythology is but one of 
several diagnostic traits used to determine the ethnic history of a given area. 

No special techniques have been developed for interpreting the psychologi- 
cal significance of myth-contents. There is a growing interest in this aspect 
and it is to be hoped that some special studies can be made. The psycho- 
analytic interpretations have not met with ready acceptance by anthro- 
pologists in general, for, recognizing the traditional rigidity of much of the 
material plus its known multiple reinterpretation, they cannot see in the 
myths a unique expression of unconscious motives from the individual nar- 
rators. Yet other psychological interpretations are of the weakest sort. per- 
haps the simplest, most general significance, is the expressed need for an ex- 
planation of the universe or life itself—the seeming psychological necessity 
for people to know why, or even merely to ask ‘‘why?” Naturally, once 
established, myths and tales play a réle in the cultural continuum, serving as 
rationalizations of behavioral conventions and as a mechanism for the per- 
petuation of cultural forms. I have been speaking here of techniques of in- 
terpretation as wanting: perhaps some can be invented. 

Interest in psychological interpretations is especially apparent among the 
younger anthropologists. Honigmann, referring to his collection of sponta- 
neous expressions of popular beliefs and folk tales among the Kaska, states: 
“These were in most cases interpreted by me as expressions of Kaska charac- 
ter structure. They were situationally interpreted, i.e., an attempt was made 
to show how the situation in which they were told affected the choice of the 
tale which was then further related to psychological motivation. The method, 
while linearly derived from psychoanalysis, rests on several assumptions 
which are distinct from those of Abraham and Kardiner.”” Malouf comments: 
“T don’t intend to go very deep into the psychological ramifications of the 
folklore until I have completed a related study of the aboriginal and modern 
cultures of the people.’’ Ransom mentions “‘the psychological value to the in- 
dividual” of the folklore of the tribe inasmuch as it “‘sets the pattern of as- 
sociations by which the individual interprets his environment. Any theories 
which may develop from my field of folklore research concern themselves with 
the psychology of the people involved.” 

The aspect of literary form has been discussed by Boas and others in terms 
of the basic factors of the tale construction, but the field of literary analysis 
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or literary evaluation is still wide open. We have many unanswered queries: 
what elements appear as interesting, essential, amusing, in native judgment; 
styles of narration; audience behavior; stylistic devices of conversation, de- 
scription, humor, plot form, and so on? 

It should be possible for a student in the literary field to take a collection 
of text-translations such as Jacobs’ Northwest Sahaptin Texts, and analyze 
them for plot, episode, character, conversation, and so on without resort to 
native judgments: that is, give a mechanical definition of the literary pattern 
in much the same way as the musicologists define the native modes in Indian 
songs. We certainly know that native literary patterns exist—the tales are not 
random nor accidental in composition—but so far no comprehensive literary 
analysis has been made of even one myth collection. 

There is also a problem of prediction of composition which could be taken 
up some place in the far West where recorded materials are abundant. That 
is, to select a small tribe from which no collection has yet been made, and 
from the published materials of surrounding groups postulate in considerable 
detail the mythology of the unexamined group. Then collect the myths and 
check them against the expected results. A possible tribelet in which to make 
this study is the Tuhukwadj Western Mono, since myths of all surrounding 
tribes are available. 

Dr. Jacobs suggests that we ‘‘utilize both native recorders, trained in 
folkloristic techniques, and a variety of non-native workers, in order to deter- 
mine the variability in content, style and quality of recording when employ- 
ing different investigators.’’ While this ingenious plan envisages findings of 
broad significance, it would seem that factors of literary style and evaluation 
might be especially illuminated. 

Styles of narration and the adequacy of graphic recording will become sub- 
ject to study and analysis if we exploit the possibilities of phonographic re- 
cording as favored by Jacobs. Phonographic transcriptions of the same 
myths from several informants, together with parallel written recordings, 
would be necessary. Such projects are practicable now that inexpensive ma- 
chines designed to record at thirty-three revolutions per minute are available. 
Magnetic recording on wire offers possibilities here too. 

The bilingual and polylingual abilities of a large percentage of western 
Indians have been little utilized. It should be rewarding to obtain transcrip- 
tions, phonographic or textual, of each of several myths in the various lan- 
guages of the informants’ competence. Not uncommonly this would provide 
four or five versions of each myth, potentially valuable for both literary and 
historical studies. 


Accomplishments and Needs 


The collection of Indian mythologies in the general western part of the 
United States is exceptionally full in the sense that most collections were 
made by professionally trained persons and that there are few geographic 
areas which are complete blanks. Some of these gaps can never be filled; others 
can be closed at least in part or bridged from adjacent borders. Undigested or 
unanalyzed collections far exceed the comparative or special problem studies. 
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With respect to California, Dr. A. L. Kroeber’s opinion is that the several 
areas have been covered with resonable adequacy, except for those whose 
culture dwindled before ethnologists were at work. A considerable proportion 
of this material remains unpublished, however. 

On the other hand a number of anthropologists from other western areas 
have deplored the meagerness of collections. In the report of 1945, Ray stated 
that “the need for work on the folklore and music of the Plateau is so extensive 
that one must be more or less arbitrary in selecting entries for a short list.” 
Jacobs points out that ‘‘perhaps not a single tribe anywhere has had every 
last tale and myth recorded. Wherever a partial collection has been made, 
further field research should be conducted to secure the remaining unrecorded 
stories.’ Speaking specifically of western Oregonian cultures, he continues, 
“It has rarely been possible to secure many alternant versions, or to sketch 
cultural settings with any fullness of detail. However, extensive text collec- 
tions have been possible for a few communities, where one or two well in- 
formed survivors were found.” Malouf sees primary need for “more raw 
material.”’ Honigmann notes that the folklore of many Mackenzie groups is 
still largely unknown. 

On the ethnological level studies dealing with problems of myth construc- 
tion include the following: myth constituents as common elements cohering as 
a unique tale (Demetracopoulou, ‘‘The Loon Woman Myth’’); stylistic de- 
vices (Reichard, ‘‘The Style of Coeur d’Alene Mythology”); comparison of 
narrative style of native and English-speaking raconteurs (Du Bois and 
Demetracopoulou, ‘‘A Study of Wintu Mythology’’); the relation of lin- 

guistic character to narrative style (Newman, in Gayton and Newman, 
Yokuts and Western Mono Myths); accidental meaning of particular elements 
which claim special significance (Waterman, ‘‘The Explanatory Element in 
Folk-Tales of The North American Indians’’) ; interrelation of a local group of 
tales (Dixon, “‘System and Sequence in Maidu Mythology’’); the growth of a 
tale through addition of discrete incidents (Gunther, ‘“‘Accretion in the Folk- 
tales of the American Indians’’). Among areal studies may be noted Boas’ 
Tsimshian (Northwest Coast) and Kutenai (Plateau); and Gayton’s ‘Areal 
Affiliations of California Folktales.’ Special attention should be given to 
Spott and Kroeber, Yurok Narratives, a collection by a single informant 
(Spott) with comments and interpretations accompanying each tale, a pio- 
neer excursion into ethnographic analysis. Outstanding in the whole history 
of mythological analysis in the area is of course Boas, Tsimshian Mythology. 

The general field of western Indian mythology still has much to be in- 
vestigated, but as suggested above, the major portion of these needed in- 
vestigations lies not so much in collecting as in analyzing, comparing, and in- 
terpreting. The problems are too numerous to mention, save a few for ex- 
ample. The “Twin Story” asa form of the contest plot, needs to be traced, 
analyzed, and characterized in its western phases—for this is but one manifes- 
tation of an exceedingly widespread myth form in North America. Similarly 
all the hero-trickster cycles need study within themselves and in parallel. No 
specific study has been made of the function of myth-telling in the native 
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community, although we know in a general way that they serve the purpose 
of education and entertainment, embodying the native sum of knowledge of 
the world, its people, their way of life, and the behavior of the animal world. 

The time is ripe for further work in making nuclear studies of folk tale 
areas such as Boas’ Tsimshian or Kutenai, Gayton and Newman’s Yokuts 
and Western Mono (Central California), and Anne M. Cooke Smith’s 
analysis of Basin mythology. Especially needed are such comparative studies 
for the southern Puget Sound region, the western and southern Plateau sub- 
areas, and the northern and southern California sub-areas. Dr. Gunther has 
completed a manuscript on Skokomish and other Coast Salish folk tales which 
will aid here. 

Among the many problems of Plateau-Northwest Coast mythology which 
might be investigated, Dr. Reichard mentions the following: An analysis of 
the “historical tale,’’ a form which, she believes, is as stereotyped as that of 
the myths. A linguistic-mythologic study of Shuswap, Thompson, and Lilloet 
which would serve to isolate or delimit the individual style of Teit, which 
embues his works. A comparison of property ideas and payment for offenses 
as found in Plateau, Northwest Coast, and Northwest California Indian 
myths. 

Dr. Jacobs emphasizes the need of studies which will “reveal dynamic 
processes of invention and of change in theme and style content. This de- 
mands both full collections from many adjacent communities, and careful 
setting apart of new and freshly borrowed versions, as well as comparisons of 
alternant versions. The creations and changes need to be interconnected, 
where possible, with distinctive features in the cultural setting where such 
creations and changes are discerned. ... Each culture area, or folkloristic 
area, needs to be analyzed for its own special processes of development and 
change. This areally localized analysis must precede comparisons of areas.” 

Jacobs also comments upon recording gaps which need to be closed: 
“Texts ought to be secured from several unrecorded and partially recorded 
Sahaptin groups; all southwestern Oregon Athabaskan groups (Chetco, 
Tututni, etc.); surviving Columbia River Chinooks; Washington Salishans; 
Makah Wakashans; also additional recordings from the Quileute-Hoh. All 
Idaho groups should be thoroughly combed for there are only a few partial 
collections available at present.” 

In this area there is no special need for bibliographies. That is, they are 
not needed for research purposes by the professional anthropologists who 
know their sources or consult the bibliographic citations of previous works as 
“starters” for their own research activities, which will produce other biblio- 
graphies in turn. In other words, the bibliographies which are produced and 
reused thus are a by-product of the solution of some research problem—they 
are rarely ends in themselves. 

With helpful intentions, I offer certain general recommendations for the 
stimulation of research. First, that immediate steps be taken in the various 
universities to establish or re-establish courses and seminars in the anthro- 
pological approaches to folklore; second, that in such courses the ethnographic 
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method be especially studied and emphasized; third, that editors of printed 
monograph series reject all folkloristic collections that are not accompanied by 
a reasonably thorough ethnographic analysis of the literature involved, and 
that chapters in ethnographies be likewise treated; fourth, that editors of 
journals accept a small collection of myths only if it comprises critical selec- 
tions from a representative aggregation, and that all casually collected mis. 
cellany be rejected; fifth, that an outlet for raw and unselected collections be 
provided utilizing a mimeographed format. 

The recommendations are directed only to those in a position to act: if con- 
vinced of the desirability of a change, and if provided with an outlet for their 
work, the research will be done. I do think that a limitation of the content of 
monographs and journals as suggested, would go far toward bringing about 
such conviction. Anthropologists are eager to read folk literature which is ac- 
companied by analysis and discussion; otherwise, not so. A word may be 
added concerning the recommendation for mimeographing. It is not “offset” 
but true mimeographing to which I refer; the saving in cost would be far 
greater permitting a correspondingly enlarged output. The mimeographing 
should be carefully done, from make-up to stapling, so as to produce a work 
of attractive appearance. The objection to mimeographing stems largely 
from the sloppiness of workmanship evident in the usual product. Well done, 
mimeographing is preferable to inferior ‘‘offset’’ work. In many fields, especi- 
ally engineering, it is accepted and extensively employed for data of con- 
siderable importance and permanence. 
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THOMS, ‘‘FOLK-LORE” AND THE FOLKLORE CENTENARY 
By MARIAN W. SMITH 


Perhaps alone among collectors, the folklorist is aware of the international 
character of his material and of its theoretical and social significance. The 
folk tale and the folk song know no national boundaries; they are respectors 
of no race or creed. One may collect almost anything else from the cities and 
the countrysides of one’s world and remain unconscious of its immediate rele- 
yance to life. But the very materials of folklore force upon the collector a 
recognition of a wider horizon, an older, and an important, history. The folk- 
lorist must be not only a recorder but something of a linguist, a psychologist, 
and a student of culture as well. It is for these reasons that folklore studies of 
today tend so consistently to bridge political boundaries. The folklorist must 
be international minded. 

The most recent expression of this has been in the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of “‘folk-lore.”” William John Thoms, born in Westminster in 1803, 
coined the word to fit a branch of antiquities in which he had become partic- 
ularly interested. In The Athenaeum of August 22, 1846, he proposed the 
word and its meaning.! In 1877 the Folklore Society, first organization de- 
voted exclusively to the interests of the study, was founded under his stimu- 
lation and officially adopted ‘folklore’ as the designation of the subject in 
which it would be active. The hundredth anniversary of the birth of ‘‘folk- 
lore’ was celebrated in various ways in the Americas by more or less local 
groups. 

The Institute for the Investigation of Folk Music, Faculty of Fine Arts, 
University of Chile, for example, instigated a full week’s program beginning 
August 22, 1946, in honor of the centenary of folklore. The program covered 
the musical gamut from symphony to folk songs and dances, and featured the 
folk inspiration in some Chilean symphonic compositions. Chilean scholars 
recognize the Araucanian roots of much of their folk tradition, roots which 
parallel the colonial in importance. An attractive, illustrated pamphlet of 
twenty-eight pages which was printed to celebrate the festival contains ex- 
cellent examples from both these traditions as well as full program details. 
The living nature of national folklores, with their composite backgrounds, 
was the keynote in this wel] planned program. 

One of the truest expressions of the international character of folklore was 
devised by the Asociacién Folklorica Argentina. 

Anales de la Asociacién Folklérica Argentina, Vol. 2, 1946, which has re- 
cently appeared, carries the excellent review of the study of folklore given by 
Santo S. Faré at the centenary proceedings held in Buenos Aires in August. 


1 A timely article by Duncan Emrich on William J. Thoms and the coining of the word 
“folk-lore’”’ appeared in the October, 1946, number of the California Folklore Quarterly under 
the title, “ ‘Folklore’: William John Thoms” (Vol. 5 [1946], 355-374). A photograph of Thoms is 
reproduced on page 356. The presidential address of the American Folklore Society for 1945 
by Melville J. Herskovits, “Folklore After a Hundred Years: A Problem in Definition” (JAF, 
59 [1946], 89-100), also makes reference to Thoms and the term he created. 
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Twenty-four papers devoted to Argentinian folklore are also included. But 
most important in underlining the international character of folklore is the 
section given over to El Folklore en América. This makes a real attempt to 
bring together contributions on folklore from the various countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. As Santo S. Faré says: “La ciencia del folklore aplica e| 
resultado de sus investigaciones, técnica y razonadamente; y, entonces, se la 
ve trascender a lo politico, a lo moral, a lo artistico.” 

The contents of El Folklore en América are listed below. The list is followed 
by the full version of the contribution from the United States, printed here 
in English, which originally appeared in Spanish under the title ‘Folklore de 
las Américas.” 

Canada. ‘‘Folklore Canadiense,’’ by Marius Barbeau. 

Colombia. “Folklore Colombiano. Danzas, coplas y creencias del pueblo,” 
by Antonio Carmona. 

Chile. “‘Los estudios folkléricos en Chile,’’ by Eugenio Pereira Salas. 

Dominican Republic. “‘Los estudios folkléricos en la Repiblica Dominicana.” 

El Salvador. “Los estudios del folklore nacional en El Salvador,” by José 
Villegas Mufioz. 

Mexico. “‘Los Otomies de Querétaro,”” by José G. Montes de Oca. 

Panama. “Origen, evolucién y estado de los estudios folkl6ricos en Panama,” 
by Narciso Garay. 

United States. ‘Folklore de las Américas,”’ by Marian W. Smith. 

Uruguay. Informe sobre el estado de los estudios folkléricos en el Uruguay,” 
by Lauro Ayestaran. 

Venezuela. “Estudio y perspectiva de nuestro folklore,” by Tulio Lépez 
Ramirez. 


FOLKLORE DE LAS AMERICAS 
(English Version) 


The history of the New World is short in comparison to the long centuries 
of European history. Yet the Americas have made contributions to the arts 
and sciences which are out of all proportion to the length of their history. 
They have added new concepts and new methods. Some of these have been 
concepts and methods in the field of folklore. 

In part, the development of folklore over the past hundred years has been 
tied to the growth of the social sciences, those sciences which have given their 
peculiar stamp to much of the thought of the Americas. In part, also, the 
social sciences have been nourished by changing notions of folklore. The 
process of interaction between the two is integral in the new thinking of the 
Americas. It is a thinking no longer tied to the simple cause and effect rela- 
tionships of the materialistic philosophies but stimulated by a new apprecia- 
tion of the richness of our social and religious heritages in relation to our 
economic and political activities. The social scientist sees these forces inter- 
acting. He cannot distinguish between them as cause and effect. He sees them 
intertwined in the fabric of national, and American, life. 
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Folklore and mythology have often been regarded as repositories of tradi- 
tion and of superstition. Legends and myths have been studied as interesting 
examples of the thoughts of the past, lingering in the present. Folk thinking 
has been linked with the only partially developed thought processes of 
children, of primitives and of the uneducated among ourselves as though all of 
these could be gathered together and opposed to the highly developed, the 
civilized or the scientific. Studies based on such an assumption have been 
fruitful in collecting and preserving the folklore of out-of-the-way peoples. 
They have contributed much to the classification of myth materials which 
are by their very nature so varied and of such scope that classification is both 
dificult and necessary. 

But an assumption based on the simplicity, and the essential uniqueness, 
of folk thinking has been increasingly unsatisfactory to the folklorists of the 
Americas. We have seen Spanish and Portuguese and English traditions change 
before our eyes. We have watched large blocks of our population shift from 
their pre-Columbian traditions to new traditions, not quite European, but 
highly colored by European concepts and spiritual values. Each of the 
American countries has built up traditions of national independence with 
stories of its heroes and its saints and its great statesmen. We have heard 
the cowboy songs of the Pampas and the Great Plains, seen this new cowboy 
folklore created and then watched while it was transferred to our moving 
pictures and our radio. 

We of the United States have stood by, sometimes with dismay, while the 
comic strips and the funny papers have usurped a goodly portion of our read- 
ing time. We have smiled as our children told ghost stories but we have read 
detective stories at night in order to relax. We have been present at the crea- 
tion of several new folklore characters, Popeye, Donald Duck and Mickey 
Mouse, and watched amazed while the world took the new folklore to its 
heart. Many of us have prided ourselves on our education and on our scientific 
approach, yet we have sat and enjoyed Walt Disney and we have listened and 
half believed while our tough young war pilots told stories of gremlins. 

Who is to say of these things that they are only culture lags from a dim 
past? Or superstitions built on an unscientific, folk thinking? They are so 
much a part of the active, living society we see around us that it would be 
truly unscientific to disregard their vitality. Faced with the facts of an ex- 
panding world, the folklorist has worked more and more with the concept of a 
living folklore. He has come to realize that folklore has no deeper roots in the 
past than has family life or faith. He finds it enmeshed in all the gears of 
modern living. 

Studies of several generations of New World folklorists have now reflected 
this changing concept of their material. Cosmologies and eschatologies have 
continued to appear, stories of the creation or transformation or emergence of 
mankind have multiplied, but there has been an ever greater interest in folk- 
lore as an expression of the totality of group life, as a key to the culture pat- 
tern. Viewed as one of the facets of the complex social whole, folklore assumes 
new reality. The folklorist no longer relies upon an opposition between folk 
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thinking and other types of thinking. His basic assumption must now change, 
All verbalizations of group experience become folklore. Folklore appears as q 
necessary part of all societies, on whatever plane of relative development they 
may happen to be. And it gears in with the mental processes of the individual 
as his experiences gear in with group experience. 

The full implications of this radical change in the concept of folklore have 
yet to be realized. One immediate effect has been to increase the rigor of 
folklore methods. It is no longer sufficient to jot down tall tales and riddles, 
anecdotes and children’s rhymes. Whereas earlier workers could record with 
only an eye to the accuracy of their transcription and omit even the identity 
of the raconteur, modern methods ask equal attention for the conditions 
under which materials are recorded, their significance and emotional content, 
and the roles they play in immediate situations. Without such detail the 
folklorist is helpless. Yet all this so increases the demands on his time and 
understanding that it is small wonder that most of the studies in the new 
folklore remain to be done. 

A further, and more important, result of the change is the shift which oc- 
curs in the relation between folklore and literature. Folklore ceases to be un- 
written literature. Additional standards are necessary to distinguish the two. 
Or, if we follow through the new thinking, folklore and literature draw closer 
together as aspects of the same process of the verbalization of experience. 
Whether the verbalizations are written or not becomes relatively incidental. 
The interest of the expert may then concentrate upon content and form witha 
consequent widening and deepening of critical analysis. And the well-informed 
citizen may find it as rewarding to scan the social trends revealed in the 
women’s magazines and the pulps as to review politics or current events in his 
newspaper. We can hardly continue to ignore the role of science fiction in an 
atomic world. 

Folklorists and social scientists of the Americas have groped toward new 
concepts and new methods. Upon their shoulders will rest the burden of proof. 
In their hands will lie the success of the new interpretations. 


Columbia University, 
New York City 
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NOTES 


SincinG GAME VARIANTS OF “THE SLEEPING BEauTy” :—On page 44 of the inter- 
esting article on children’s games in the Journal (Vol. 60, January-March, 1947), 
Dr. Leah R. C. Yoffie gives a curious singing game secured from a little colored girl 
in a St. Louis playground, 


LaDora (or Mavora) was a pretty girl 
She lived up in a castle high. 
One day there came a wicked witch; 
She point her stick right in her eye. 
She fell asleep a hundred years; 
The princess clucked (plucked) the hinges down; 
The princess picked LaDora up, 
Tra, la, lala, la, la, lala! 


This text is a distorted one, but retains sufficient elements to identify it as a singing 
game form of the well-known folktale, “The Sleeping Beauty,” Type 410 in Aarne- 
Thompson, The Types of the Folk-Tale (Helsinki, 1928). Since Dr. Yoffie, who seems 
well acquainted with the standard recreation game literature, gives no parallels for 
her version, these notes may be of interest. 

I know only two other American versions of this singing game. The first I recorded 
with its tune in 1935 from a little girl at Greenwich House, a settlement house on the 
lower West Side of New York City in the Greenwich Village district. 


The Princess Slept for a Hundred Years 


1. The princess slept for a hundred years, 
A hundred years, a hundred years, 
The princess slept for a hundred years, 
A long time ago. 

2. She lived in a castle, 

A castle, a castle, 
She lived in a castle, 
A long time ago. 
3. It was a very high one... 
A long time ago. 

4. The prince came to waken her... 
A long time ago. 

5. She promised him to marry... 

A long time ago. 

6. And then they lived so happily... 

A long time ago. 


The last phrase in the melody of this version has been affected by “A Long Time 
Ago,” another New York singing game of the same verse pattern. 

For a copy of the second text I am indebted to the staff of the National Recreation 
Association. This version, more complete than the first, was published with a melody 
in a mimeographed bulletin, Children’s Singing Games from the Newark, New Jersey, 
Playgrounds, collected by Lucile Petrone, (New York, National Recreation Assoc- 
iation, MB #817-11-39), pp. 2-3- 
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Thorn Rosa 


. Thorn Rosa was a lovely maid, 


Lovely maid, lovely maid. 
Thorn Rosa was a lovely maid, 
A lovely maid. 


. One day there came a wicked witch, 


A wicked witch, a wicked witch, 
One day there came a wicked witch, 
A wicked witch. 


. She cast on her an awful spell... 


An awful spell. 


. Thorn Rosa slept one hundred years... 


One hundred years. 


. Around her grew a mighty hedge... 


A mighty hedge. 


. One day there came a handsome prince .. . 


A handsome prince. 


. And with his sword he chopped the hedge. . . 


He chopped the hedge. 


. Thorn Rosa went away with him... 


Away with him. 


The completeness of the New Jersey text enabled me to discover German parallels 
to this singing game in Franz Magnus Béhme, Deutsches Kinderlied und Kinderspie 
(Leipzig, 1924), pp. 552-553, No. 360, “Dornréschen”’; Fritz Jéde, Ringel Rangel 
Rosen (Leipzig and Berlin, 1931), pp. 26-27. I give Jéde’s text. 


Dornréschen war ein schénes Kind 


. Dornréschen war ein schénes Kind, 


Schénes Kind, schénes Kind, 
Dornréschen war ein schénes Kind, 
Schénes Kind. 


. Dornréschen, nimm dich ja in acht! 

. Da kam die bése Fee herein: 

. »,Dornréschen, schlafe hundert Jahr!”’ 
. Da wuchs die Hecke riesengross. 

. Da kam der junge Kénigssohn: 

. ,»,Dornréschen, wache wieder auf!’’ 

. Da feierten sie das Hochzeitsfest. 

. Da jubelte das ganze Volk. 


Béhme comments, I think very justly, that this singing game version of the old folk 
tale probably is of artistic rather than folk origin. 

The New York and New Jersey versions are closely related to the German ones in 
both text and tune; the German ones retain more of the elements of the folk tale. 
Since New York, Newark and St. Louis have had large German populations, we may 
assume that the original singing game is German, that it has been translated in this 
country, and that over a period of time it has undergone considerable textual modi- 
fication here. The St. Louis text lacks the repetition of single lines and phrases which 
is basic to the structure of both the German and the other American versions. 

In folk songs, the adaption of a strange tune to a text occasionally causes textual 
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variation. It is possible that this would explain the odd distortions in Dr. Yoffie’s 
version, but since she has not provided us with the tune, such an explanation can only 
remain a supposition. 

HERBERT HALPERT 
Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky 


Two-HEADED WoMAN :—In the course of doing research work in Negro spiritualist 
institutions on the South Side of Chicago, I inquired of spiritualist practitioners if 
they were acquainted with the concept of the ‘‘two-headed woman.” A “‘two-headed” 
woman in the South is a woman born with the ability to see the past, present, and 
future. The general idea is that she has two heads, one superimposed upon the other, 
the second being the one that has the power. The fcllowing statements are answers 
to the direct question: ‘‘Do you know what a “‘two-headed” woman is?” The spiritual- 
ist practitioners who answered the question were all women of forty or older who 
migrated north to Chicago. 

“A two-headed woman is one that makes luck for you of roots in the ground.” 

“They have two heads on them, but they come in one. They’re born that way, but 
don’t know it.” 

“A two-headed woman—that is what the doctors call us.”’ 

“A two-headed woman is a woman with a lot of power. She does heal quick like 
this. (She snapped her fingers.) What the spirits tell her to do, she do. She has one 
head here, and (pointing to her head) one head here.” 

If readers of the Journal have further information on the subject I should appreci- 
ate communications. 

ELMER L. KLINE 
6023 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinots 








NEWS NOTES 


INTERNATIONAL FOLKLORE CONFERENCES:—Dr. Duncan Emrich, Chief of the 
Folklore Section of the Library of Congress, was the United States delegate, and also 
the official representative of the American Folklore Society, at the International 
Conference of Folk Dance and Folk Song Experts, held Sept. 22-27 in London. After 
the London conference he attended the Third Plenary Session of the International 
Commission on Folk Arts and Folklore which met in Paris, Oct. 1-5. Before returning 
to the United States Dr. Emrich inspected folklore collections and installations in 
several important centers, besides surveying the library needs of the Library of Con- 
gress in holdings in European folklore and allied fields. 


Epitor1aL Councit:—An Editorial Council, composed of the editors of anthro- 
pological, archaeological, and folkloristic journals was formed recently to provide 
opportunity for consultation regarding common editorial and publication problems, 
Named to the Council, which is sponsored by the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, are the following: J. Alden Mason, American Anthropologist (1888); Wayland 
D. Hand, Journal of American Folklore (1888); C. F. Voegelin, International Journal 
of American Linguistics (1917); T. Dale Stewart, American Journal of Physical 
Anthropology (1918); John M. Cooper, Primitive Man (1928); Irving Rouse, Ameri- 
can Antiquity (1935); Conrad Arensberg, Applied Anthropology (1941); Ralph L. 
Beals, Acta Americana (1943); Leslie Spier, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 
(1945). 


AAA News BUuLLETIN:—The mimeographed News Bulletin of the American 
Anthropological Association (No. 4, 1947) carries a list of the various articles sched- 
uled to appear in forthcoming numbers of all journals represented on the Editorial 
Council. 


DEUTSCHE VOLKSLIEDER:—Through Professor Archer Taylor word has reached 
the American Folklore Society that the monumental collection of German folk songs, 
Deutsche Volkslieder, is still going forward. The first part of Vol. III appeared in 1939, 
and the second part is ready for printing, awaiting only the release of paper by au- 
thorities in the French Zone. John Meier, venerable editor of the collection, requests 
reprints of all American and English folk song publications, including books, for the 
purposes of annotation. These materials should be sent without delay to Dr. Meier 
in care of the Deutsches Volksliederarchiv, Silberbachstrasse 13, Freiburg, Baden, 
Germany (French Zone). 


LaTIN-AMERICAN FOLKLORE JOURNALS:—Two new serial publications have been 
added to the rapidly growing number of folklore journals published in Latin-America. 
They are: Revista Venezolana de Folklore, Organo del servicio de investigaciones folk- 
loricas nacionales, Vol. 1, No. 1 of which appeared in January-June, 1947. Juan 
Liscano is director of the review, and headquarters have been established in the 
Museo de Ciencias Naturales, Avenida Los Caobas, Caracas, Venezuela. Revista de 
Folklore, which began publication in November, 1947, is issued jointly by the In- 
stituto Etnolégico y de Arquelogia and the Comisién Nacional de Folklore of Colom- 
bia under the auspices of the National Ministry of Education. Editors are, represent- 
ing the Institute: Luis Duque Gomez; the Commission: Octavio Quifiones Pardo. 
Communications should be addressed to the Revista at Apartado Nacional 407, 
Bogot&4, Colombia. 
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PeRSONALIA:—Appointment of Erminie W. Voegelin as Executive Secretary for 
the Executive Board of the American Anthropological Association was announced 
last fall by the president of the Association, Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn. Besides furthering 
the scientific and professional interests of the Association, Dr. Voegelin will continue 
her efforts to promote good relationships with the American Folklore Society. As a 
Guggenheim Fellow the former editor of the Journal is writing a book on the Unwrit- 
ten Literature of Native North America. 


JewisH FOLKLORE FELLOwsHIP:—The establishment of the Yivo Fellowship in 
Jewish Folklore by the Los Angeles Friends of Yivo, an affiliate of the Yiddish Scien- 
tific Institute, is announced by the University of California at Los Angeles. Howard 
Bloomfield is the first recipient of this fellowship. 


HisTorICAL SociETIES:—Dr. Alfred L. Shoemaker, formerly of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pennsylvania, assumed in October, 1947, his duties as new Curator 
of the Historical Society of Berks County, located at 940 Centre Avenue, Reading, 
Pa. Dr. Shoemaker, a folklorist as well as an historical scholar, like Dr. Louis C. Jones 
of the New York Historical Association, is keenly interested in the role which his- 
torical societies may play in the recovery and study of traditional culture. Dr. Shoe- 
maker spent the summer of 1947 in Ireland, working on folklore classification with 


the Irish Folklore Commission. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Folktale. By Stith Thompson. (New York: The Dryden Press, 1946. Pp. 10+510, 
$6.00.) 


The author of this work requires no introduction to the readers of this review, 
to whom he is most favorably known as an industrious and dependable compiler of 
folklore material. The same praiseworthy qualities stand out also in the present vol- 
ume, and the criticisms voiced in the sequel are meant to supplement and correct it 
in places rather than to detract from its merit as a convenient and useful work of 
reference. 

On this latter point the author seems to have been uncertain in his own mind, for 
in the preface (p. vii) he expresses himself as follows: ‘‘The very mass of the materials 
thus assembled is so overwhelming that it remains largely unknown except to a small 
group of specialists. Yet the subject is by its nature of great importance to all serious 
students of anthropology, of psychology, and of art in general. For these and for all 
those readers who find interest in man’s attempt to bring enjoyment to his leisure 
through the art of story-telling there is now no work which can serve as a guide ....” 
This means that the volume is to be a sort of supplement destined for the general 
reader. We shall show below how far it falls short of this purpose. In claiming that 
there is now no work filling this need, the author seems to form a rather low estimate 
of the cultural level of his public (though I, for one, should not be so rash as to con- 
tradict him absolutely). At all events, for the very small minority of that public which 
is able to read an easy French or German text without having to thumb the dic- 
tionary, there are at least three volumes available covering much the same ground. 

Somewhat less justified is the author’s pessimism as to the reader’s familiarity with 
the tales of Grimm, Perrault, and others. He thinks it necessary, in the chapter de- 
voted to these stories, to give an outline of each and every one of them. Seeing that 
the collections in question are easily accessible in English translation (even if his 
readers should have forgotten about “‘Blue Beard,’’ ‘‘Little Red Riding Hood,” etc.), 
these outlines are not only unnecessary but on the whole rather dull. Their omission 
would not only have greatly reduced the bulk of the book but would have made it 
more readable. 

In curious contrast to this low estimate of his readers’ intelligence and cultural 
equipment stands the queer optimism revealed elsewhere. Every outline of a story 
type as yet unexplored by the Finnish school is followed by a sort of ‘‘sales talk’’ try- 
ing to entice prospective graduate students to choose it for a thesis subject, with ap- 
plicaiton of this method. With all due respect for the author’s enthusiasm and good 
intentions, it is greatly to be hoped that the bait will not be swallowed—in the very 

interest of our science. The Finnish method, utilizing a vast number of variants in all 
the languages of Europe, presupposes, on the part of the student, a linguistic equip- 
ment which the average American with his 200-word vocabulary of ‘‘basic’’ English 
and his smattering of French and German simply does not possess. He would therefore 
from the very outset be doomed to disappointment and failure. 

In his bibliographies—by far the most important part of the work if it is to be used 
as a book of reference—Thompson naturally draws heavily on the admirable compila- 
tion of Bolte and Polfvka as well as on the monographs of the Finnish school of folk- 
lorists (FF Communications), whose conclusions are largely accepted. Unfortunately, 


1A. Thimme, Das Marchen (Leipzig, 1909); F. von der Leyen, Das Marchen (Leipzig, 1917); 
Gédéon Huet, Les contes populaires (Paris, [1923]). 
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the third volume of Bolte was published as far back as 1918, and a good deal of impor- 
tant material has been published since, some of it in this country. Yet Thompson 
has apparently not cared to bring his bibliographies up to date, a shortcoming which 
also besets his otherwise admirable Motif-Index of Folk-Literature (1932-1936). I 
therefore venture to submit a few supplementary data so far as they appear neither 
in the present volume nor in the Motif-Index (to which frequent reference is made in 
the book under discussion) : On the influence of Perrault on European folk-tales (other 
than French) (p. 39) cf. H. V. Velten, Germanic Review, 5 (1930), 4-18; on the swan- 
maiden motif in the Vglundarkvida (p. 88) cf. Archiv f. d. Studium d. neuren Spr. u. 
Lit., 159 (1931), 169-171; on the tale of the Tsar’s dog (p. 115) cf. Speculum, 8 
(1933), 209-222; on the story of the ‘‘Three Snake’s Leaves” (p. 125) cf. Zettsch. f. 
rom. Phil. 49 (1929), 544-549; 61 (1941), 134-144; on the story cycle of Chaucer’s 
“Constance” and the ‘‘Maiden without Hands” (pp. 120 f.) cf. Romania, 63 (1937), 
324-353; Anglia, 61 (1937), 361-369; on the tale at the basis of Lenau’s “Anna” 
(p. 133) cf. J. Bolte, Zeitsch. d. Vereins f. Volksk., 14 (1904), 114-116; on the story 
of the ‘Boy Who Learned Many Things” (p. 138, cf. also p. 179), cf. Archivum 
Romanicum, 9 (1926), 347-365; on the theme of the “Intruder into Heaven”’ (p. 149) 
cf. Archiv. Orientdlnt, 5 (1933), 85-87; on the Icelandic version of ‘‘Godfather Death” 
(p. 179) cf. Scandinavian Studies and Notes, 9 (1926), 113-115; on the story of the 
“Deceptive Race’’ (p. 197), cf. Zettsch. f. deutsche Phil., 62 (1937), 113-124; on the 
European beast epic (p. 219, n. 3) add Lucien Foulet, Le Roman de Renard (Paris, 
1914); on the birth of Eve (p. 236) cf. Occident and Orient, Gaster Anniversary 
Volume (London, [1936]), pp. 312-322; on the Devil's creation of animals (p. 236) 
cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, 58 (1943), pp. 215-219; on spirit-sighted animals (p. 245), cf. 
Folk-Lore, 54 (1943), 391-401; on the Achiqar legend (p. 277, n. 9) add Journ. Amer. 
Orient. Soc., 61 (1941), 280-284; on Indian influences much farther east than In- 
donesia (p. 284) cf. Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., 33 (1933), 52-56; on the birth of the 
Northwest American culture hero (p. 309, cf. also p. 326, n. 21) cf. this review, 59 
(1946), 309-314; on ‘“‘Lodge-Boy and Thrown-Away” (p. 337, n. 21) cf. Mod. Lang. 
Notes, 47 (1932), 493-498; on the sun-snarer (p. 446) cf. Revue Archéologique, 1939, 
pp. 248-252. 

On the descent of the oral variants of the ‘‘Treasure House of Rhampsinitus” from 
Herodotus (p. 171) there is a good deal of doubt, since in ancient Greece there existed 
a tradition independent of Herodotus. The story of the “‘Bank Robbery” (p. 172) 
is no independent type at all but a fusion of the foregoing story type with a wholly 
different theme best known from the Belgian epic of Charlemagne and Elegast or 
Basin. Similarly, the connection of the ‘‘Goose Girl’’ (p. 64) with the Belgian Berte 
cycle and A. Memmer’s important work, Die alifranzésische Bertasage und das Volks- 
mirchen (Halle, 1935), have escaped his attention. 

These bibliographical gaps may the more easily be pardoned because Thompson 
has a remarkably good command of his materials. His outlines very rarely leave some- 
thing to be desired in point of accuracy. Here are a few slips: The cranes of Ibycus 
(p. 137) did not point out the murderer but were pointed out by him, as he im- 
prudently mentioned the name of his victim. Circe and Calypso are listed (on p. 251) 
with the fair ones who deserted their husbands or lovers; if my recollection of Homer 
is correct, it was rather the lover who deserted the two charmers. On p. 268 King Ca- 
nute, in ungodly pride, is made to forbid the tides to rise; in the chronicle, Canute, 
disgusted with the flatteries of his courtiers, wants to demonstrate the ridiculousness 
of their flatteries and his own limited powers. On p. 269 a woman is said to have given 
birth to 365 children after having condemned a girl-mother. The version of the arche- 
type of this story, which the author, as an adherent of the Finnish school should have 
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cited, is far different and more plausible: a woman accuses of adultery a mother of 
twins (according to a common superstition); she is punished by having twins (or 
even triplets) of her own. In the story of the “Women of Weinsberg” (p. 270) the 
husbands are not asleep but wide-awake. 

In matters speculative and controversial Thompson takes a sensible and conserva. 
tive view. The Freudian nonsense is rejected a limine (p. 385), and so is von Sydow’s 
absurd otkotype hypothesis (stressing the importance of linguistic boundaries in the 
dissemination of folklore material) (p. 438, n. 17). 

The only somewhat unsatisfactory chapter of the book is the one entitled “Study. 
ing the Folktale.’’ There the author in all seriousness wishes to make his readers be. 
lieve that all theories advanced to explain the origin and genesis of the folk tale down 
to the advent of the Finnish school of folklorists are hopelessly passées and as deadas 
a doornail, or nearly so; that the Finnish school, to which he himself belongs, is the 
acme, the non plus ultra of our science. 

This is simply not so. In the first place he overlooks the fact that these theories or 
modes of approach are clearly divided into two groups comparable with themselves 
but not with each other, because they differ completely in their aims and objectives, 
The theories belonging to the first group (chronologically) wanted to explain how folk 
tales had come into being. Benfey’s Indianist theory and the Finnish school, making 
up the second group, have limited themselves, perhaps wisely, to the task of discov- 
ering the place of origin of each tale type and of tracing the history of its migration 
and dissemination. 

As to the first group, the mistake these scholars made was to generalize too much 
and to suppose that an explanation quite satisfactory for one tale is equally so for 
all others. But this obvious and regrettable exaggeration does not alter the fact that 
there are weather myths and folk tales connected with them, if not sprung from them; 
that there are tales which are the outgrowth of dream experience (cf. JA F, 60 (1947), 
159-162), etc. Occasionally the exaggerations criticized exist only in Thompson's 
own imagination. Thus Rendel Harris never dreamt of unlocking all mythological 
locks by means of Dioscurism (p. 385): his whole theory boils down to two proposi- 
tions botli equally difficult to deny, viz. (1) there are twin gods and twin heroes be- 
cause there are twin children, and (2) there are twin myths because there are super- 
stitions connected with twin births. Benfey’s Indianist theory is definitely under- 
rated by Thompson: after all, from 75 to go per cent of the tales traced by Benfey to 
India are admittedly of Indian origin. The Finnish school will be lucky if after another 
century an equally high percentage of its findings is still admitted to have been cor- 
rect. Finally, Thompson completely overlooks two serious shortcomings of the Fin- 
nish method: (1) It is applicable only to tales of which a vast number of variants is 
known, that is, to a minority of all known story types, and (2) it operates, in the last 
analysis, with an argumentum e silentio: If the oldest known variant, for example, 
hails from Egypt the conclusion is drawn that the tale originated in that country. 
But the tale may have been current even earlier in Italy without being recorded, be- 
cause the contemporaries of Romulus were not addicted to pen-pushing, as were the 
Egyptians! 

The text, though by no means easy to compose, is free from major errors. I have 
noted the following inaccuracies: p. 76, read ‘‘La Belle au Bois Dormant,” not 
“Dormante”’: Perrault knew his French grammar; p. 116: ‘‘Marlenichen”’ (Grimm, 
No. 47) is not ‘‘Mary Ann’”’ but ‘‘Mary Helen’’; p. 117, n. 13: the title of Arfert’s 
dissertation reads Motiv von der unterschobenen Braut (the Germans saw no need for 
replacing the perfectly good term Motiv by the French motif); p. 164, n. 23 should 
read Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde; p. 195 read ‘‘Heinrich Bebel”’; p. 376: for 
“edition”’ read ‘‘translation”’ of the Pantschatantra. 
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In conclusion, to relieve the monotony of these disquisitions, I should like to tell 
astory of my own. In 1929 I met in Paris a student of a related subject, a man whose 
French was as impeccable as Dr. Thompson’s English but had, unfortunately, certain 
soporiferous qualities that did not go well with French readers. Painfully aware of 
this shortcoming, he consulted his revered master, Prof. P. Alphandéry, who smiling- 
ly said: “‘Lisez Renan, mon cher, lisez Renan.’’ Having conscientiously perused this 
bulky volume, @ Ja sueur de mon front, | am tempted to repeat, with variations, 
Alphandéry’s sound advice and say to the learned author: “‘Lisez Max Miiller et sir 
James Frazer, mais surtout, pour un peu d’esprit et de verve, lisez Andrew Lang!” 

ALEXANDER H.: KRApPEt 


Princeton, New Jersey 


The Pardhans of the Upper Narbada Valley. By Shamrao Hivale. (Bombay: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, for Man in India, 1946. Pp. xvi+230. 12 
plates; 27 figures.) 


This book is one of the fruits of the ethnological interest aroused in the Gonds of 
Central India by Verrier Elwin in recent years. His associate, Shamrao Hivale, has 
described a number of the important aspects of the life of the Pardhans, a community 
associated with the Gonds as “‘ritual beggars.’’ The chapters of the work are: Intro- 
duction (1-19), The Tribal Organization of the Pardhans (20-42), The Pardhan at 
Home (43-49), The Pardhan’s Profession (50-102), The Pardhan as Priest and 
Prophet (103-145), The Pardhan as Lover and Poet (146-163), The Pardhan in Life 
and Death (164-185), The Pardhan and his Family (186-222). A glossary and an 
index complete the book which has also a foreword by Elwin. 

The work is certainly to be recommended to the ethnologist. The student of folk 
tales also will find much of interest in it. About a dozen important stories are told at 
fair length and are to be added to the Pardhan material already published in Folk- 
Tales of Mahakoshal and Folk-Songs of the Maikal Hills, which were reviewed in 
the Journal (Vol. 59 [1946], 79-81). The stories in this volume are: origin of mankind 
(20-27), origin of two sections of Pardhans (28-29), clan origins (31-42 passim), 
origin of relationship between Pardhans and Gonds (52-53), origin of the Bana 
(sacred fiddle; 67-69), two noodle stories (75), stories of Mahangu, a character in 
Pardhan songs (76-78), origin of Laru Kaj ceremony (129-131), and from the Pard- 
han song repertoire: the history of two members of the line of Gond Rajas—Dalpat 
Sai (78-86) and Hirakhan Kshattri (86-99), and from the Ramayana in aberrant 
form the story of Lakshman and Machhandar Kaina (99-102). Other stories are 
given incidentally and sketchily, as well as a number of proverbial sayings. 

Elwin has promised that several more folk tale collections from this area will be 
published and that there will be more ethnological accounts, which presumably will 
also contain some folk tales. We shall soon have enough material to enable us folk- 
loristically to place the ‘“‘aboriginal’’ communities of Central India firmly in their 
proper position within the pan-Indic picture, to point out the similarities and the dif- 
ferences. It is the differences that undoubtedly will be the most interesting. And yet 
we really need, not merely the English translations that we have been given so far, 
but a well-authenticated collection in the Gondi language on which to base compara- 
tive conclusions about style as well as subject matter. The work of a linguistic an- 
thropologist in the area is very much to be desired. 

M. B. EMENEAU 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 
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Arv. Tidskrift for nordisk folkminnesforskning. Haft. 1-2 and 3-4, 1945. Under med. 
verkan av Hilding Celander, Reidar Christiansen, Sverker Ek, Hans Ellekilde, Uno 
Harva, Knut Liestgl, Dag Strémbick och K. R. V. Wikman, utgiven av Jéran 
Sahlgren. (Stockholm (Uppsala): Aktiebolaget Bokverk, 1946. Swed. Cr. 8.—.) 


Shortly after the turn of the last century, the journal Folkminnen och Folktankar 
was founded by the Folklore Society of Western Sweden (Vastsvenska Folkminnes- 
féreningen). Under the leadership of Professor Hilding it continued through 31 vol- 
umes, until in 1944 a reorganization became necessary for financial reasons. With the 
present volume the journal, now named Arv (‘‘Native Tradition’’), makes its new 
debut, under the auspices of the Kungl. Gustav Adolfs Akademien. The new editor 
is Professor Jéran Sahlgren of the University of Uppsala, known to many of our read- 
ers as director of the Institute of Place-Name Research at Uppsala and also as editor 
of several other periodicals, such as Namn och Bygd, Saga och Sed, etc. At the same 
time, the scope of the journal has been broadened considerably. It now covers not 
only Scandinavian but also comparative folkloristic studies in general; contributions 
may be written in any of the major Scandinavian languages as well as in English, 
German, or French. 

The opening article of the volume under review, on ‘‘The Grimm Brothers and the 
Establishment of Folklore as a Science’”’ (‘‘Bréderna Grimm och folkminnesforsknin- 
gens vetenskapliga grundliggning”) by Dag Strémbick (pp. 1-18), represents a valu- 
able contribution to the history and methodology of folkloristic research. Professor 
Strémbick’s brief sketch is based on the theoretical utterances rather than the ac- 
tual scientific procedure of the Grimm brothers, on their correspondence with each 
other and with Scandinavian scholars (cf. the edition by E. Schmidt, Briefwechsel 
der Gebriider Grimm mit nordischen Gelehrten, 1885), in particular on their draft of a 
general appeal dated January 22, 1811, in which they had planned ot urge all friends 
of German poetry and history to collect popular tradition (reproduced in part by 
Bolte-Polivka, Anmerkungen, IV, 424). On the one hand, Strémbick stresses the sci- 
entific approach introduced by the Grimm brothers, e.g., in their collecting and re- 
cording of folk tales, in contrast to the romantically willful and subjective attitude 
of Brentano. On the other hand, he is not blind to the fact that in practice the Grimm 
brothers failed to carry through their theoretical principles. See also H. Hamann, Die 
literarischen Vorlagen der Kinder- und Hausmdrchen und thre Bearbeitung durch die 
Briider Grimm (Palaestra, Vol. 47, Berlin, 1906); E. Tonnelat, Les contes des fréres 
Grimm; études sur la composition et le style du recueitl... (Paris, 1912); E. Freytag. 
Die Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm im ersten Stadium threr stilgeschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung (Diss., Frankfurt, 1929); Kurt Schmidt, ‘Jacob Grimm und die 
Kinder- und Hausmiarchen,” Zs. f. Deutschkunde, 53 (1939), 27-36; W. Schoof, “Zur 
Geschichte des Grimmschen Miarchenstils,” ibid., 54 (1939), 354-362. 

Olof Gjerdman, in a paper entitled, ‘‘Nattskarran och andra spékfaglar”’ (pp. 27- 
68), has gathered an amazing wealth of popular tradition concerning this ominous 
bird with its many true and its many more fictitious characteristics. It has been 
identified, ornithologically, as nocticorax, although in popular belief quite a number 
of birds seem to be confused with it, in Scandinavia as well as in other parts of the 
world. In Germany, e.g., we find the same sort of superstition attached not only to the 
Nachtrabe or Nachtschwalbe, but also to the Uhu and the Ziegenmelker (caprimulgus 
Europaeus)—the two last-mentioned have been made responsible for the well-known 
notion of the Wilde Jager and of Wotans Heer. Incidentally, Gjerdman gives a very 
interesting sketch of the linguistic history and the folkloristic implications of the 
name of Ziegenmelker, caprimulgus, which as H. Suolachti, Die deutschen Vogelnamen 
(Strassburg, 1909), pp. 17 f. and R. Riegler in Wérter und Sachen, '7 (1921), 136-144, 
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had already pointed out, is a Latin loan-translation of Greek alyofédas. In the same 
way all of the modern European designations, directly or indirectly, are loan-transla- 
tions of the Latin word, such as Danish gedemelker (Ordbog over det danske Sprog, V1 
(1924), 737, German Ziegenmelker, Dutch gettenmelker, English goatsucker (see also 
Dictionary of American English, 11, 1940, 1132: “‘large bat or goatsucker”’), French 
tette-chevre, Italian succiacapre, Spanish chotacabras, Portuguese chupacabras, etc. 
(strangely enough, no Swedish equivalent seems to exist; nothing is listed in Svenska 
Akademiens Ordbok, or in Ostergren’s Nysvensk Ordbok). At the same time, the learned 
author offers a comprehensive survey, in space and time, of the popular beliefs con- 
nected with this odd bird, from Pliny’s pseudoscientific speculation: ‘‘Those called 
goatsuckers, which resemble a rather large blackbird, are night thieves—for they 
cannot see in daytime. They enter the shepherds’ stalls and fly to the goats’ udders 
in order to suck their milk, which injures the udder and makes it perish, and the goats 
they have milked in this way gradually go blind,” to the fanciful lore found in Scan- 
dinavia, Germany, and other parts of the world today. 

Knut Liest¢l, best known for his book on The Origins of the Icelandic Family Sagas 
(Oslo, 1930—the Norwegian original appeared in 1929), contributes a closely argued 
and carefully documented study concerning the origin of dancing songs in Icelandic 
literature, in his paper ‘Til spgrsm&let om dei eldste islendske dansekvede,” (pp. 
69-101). Accepting C. Weibull’s and S. Bléndal’s skepticism, he questions the authen- 
ticity of the much-quoted earliest reference to dans in the Saga of Bishop Jon Og- 
mundsson (1106-1121), the zealous priest who was not only credited with an at- 
tempt to replace the old pagan names of the days of the week by ordinals but who 
was also supposed to have raged against certain ‘“‘obscene songs’’ exchanged between 
men and women i dans. Liestgl advances additional reasons for suspecting this par- 
ticular passage of being a late and anachronistic interpolation, whereas Jan de Vries, 
in his recently published Altnordische Literaturgeschichte (Berlin, 1942), II, 7 ff., and 
224, accepts it as an historical factum, without any reference to the controversy. How- 
ever, in spite of the doubts expressed by men like Verrier, Bléndal, and Bjorn M. 
Olsen, such skepticism is not justified, according to Liestgl, with regard to another 
locus classicus in early Old Icelandic literature referring to dans, the description of the 
wedding feast at Reykjaholar, 1119, in the Saga of Thorgils and Haflidi (cf. also the 
recent edition of this saga by H. Hermannsson, Jslandica, pp. xxi-xxiv and p. 13, and 
notes p. 40). Of particular ‘interest to the student of folklore are the many parallels 
concerning the supposed healing power of dew and the popular analogon of a tree and 
human fate which Liestgl adduces for the explanation of the well-known crux, the 
scaldic stanza quoted in Ans saga bogsveigis, Eddica Minora, ed. Heusler-Ranisch 
(Dortmund, 1903), p. 104 and Ixxxvii f., in which the author is inclined to see a 
dansekvedi, remodeled from scaldic verse. 

Under the heading ‘“‘Det levande liket” (pp. 101-113), the Finnish folklorist Uno 
Harva contributes another chapter to the rich tradition about the ‘Living Corpse,” 
taking his material largely from Finnish sources. However, the paper would have 
gained in clarity if the author had more consistently observed the distinction between 
the belief in the persistence of the soul and that in the material persistence of the body 
after death, a distinction so lucidly set forth by P. Geiger in Handwérterbuch des 
Aberglaubens, V (1932-1933), 1024-1167, and VIII (1936-1937), 1019-1034. 

Sverker Ek’s discussion of the different versions of the ballad “Sir Stig and His 
Runes (“‘Riddar Stigs runor i olika versioner,” pp. 114-133), with its combination of 
textual criticism and stylistic appreciation is true to the best tradition of Scandina- 
vian folk song research. The various studies of this particular song, of which an English 
translation may be found in the anthology published by the American-Scandinavian 
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Foundation, A Book of Danish Ballads (New York, 1939), pp. 280 ff., have all neg- 
lected a Swedish version preserved in Barbro Banér's collection and probably re. 
corded in 1658. Although close to the Danish tradition, this Swedish version makes 
the king’s daughter the object of Riddar Stig’s rune-casting, not the king’s sister, as 
is the case in the Danish poem. To be sure, as shown in an earlier study by S. Ek, the 
Danish form of the song, extant in four versions (Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, 76 
A-D), is closest to the original. However, as Grundtvig pointed out in his exemplary 
study of DgF 250, the tendency to expand the old folk songs during the 16th and 17th 
centuries was so strong in Denmark, to a lesser degree also in Sweden and Iceland, 
that Ek rightly warns of too much faith in the Danish tradition per se. Instead, he 
suggests, as a general working principle for textual criticism in this field, that the 
original poem be credited only with those stanzas which are found in all three, the 
Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic tradition alike. As a matter of fact, the two Danish 
versions of ‘“Riddar Stig’s Runes,”’ labeled A and B by Grundtvig and recognized 
as the most authentic, both contain a long-winded and melodramatic description of 
the wedding feast which has been branded as a late interpolation by E. v. d. Recke 
in his Danmarks Fornviser (Copenhagen, 1928), II, 10 ff., and by Ida Falbe-Hanssen 
in her Gamle danske Folkeviser (Copenhagen, 1917), pp. 30 ff. This interpolation is 
lacking in the entire non-Danish tradition, not only in Norwegian and Icelandic, but 
also in the Swedish version discussed by S. Ek. The significant conclusion, then, is 
that obviously Grundtvig was wrong in his estimate of the relative age and value of 
DgF 76 A and B vs. C and D, whereas he hit the nail in judging the closely analogous 
relationship of the different versions of DgF 138 and 277,—a discrepancy which the 
author is inclined to attribute to the fact that Grundtvig only gradually, with the 
cumulative experience gained from his editorial work, came to realize the unscrupu- 
lous way in which the redactors of the so-called Danish adelvisbécker dealt with the 
unrecorded texts. 

Most interesting of all, methodologically, is the article ‘‘Till Stefanslegendens och 
Staffansvisornas utvecklingshistoria’”’ by Hilding Celander (pp. 134-164). It is an 
attempt, through an ingenious combination of the testimony of poetical documents 
and pictorial representations, to trace more definitely the origin and growth of the 
popular tradition about St. Stephan; as the author states, at the outset, the officially 
sanctioned legendary literature of the Middle Ages concerning this Saint goes its own, 
entirely separate ways. 

The spreading of the St. Stephan tradition gains a new perspective through an in- 
teresting, hitherto unknown Slovene ballad, in which Herodes is replaced by his wife 
Herodias, a development suggested by several pictorial representations in Scandi- 
navia which show next to Herodes another crowned figure, most probably Herodias 
(p. 140). The old problem, that is, St. Stephan’s réle as the patron Saint of horses, in 
which he also appears in the Slovene song, is then traced, geographically, over all of 
Central Europe, England, and the Scandinavian countries. How he was first associated 
in this way, will remain a moot question according to Celander, who thinks of a pos- 
sible connection by way of the Old Low Saxon term ehuskalkos “‘horse-attendants” 
as used in the Heliand for the shepherds at the birth of Christ,—a suggestion in which 
he seems himself to have little more faith than the present reviewer. 

Much more convincing is Celander’s discussion of the further development of the 
tradition, according to which St. Stephan is made to drive Herodes’ horses to the wa- 
ter and to see, in the well, the reflection of the star of Bethlehem. According to the 
author, this motif, which is more generally known from Selma Lagerléf’s Kristus- 
legender, has its origin in a well which actually exists along the road from Jerusalem to 
Bethlehem, a well of which Gregory of Tours tells us in his De gloria martyrum, ch. 1, 
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and which undoubtedly was first connected with the tradition about the Three Magi 
and, secondarily, with St. Stephan who takes Herodes’ horses to the water. 

In the light of the wide scattering of the popular tradition about this Saint and of 
such early and unmistakable references to St. Stephan’s horses as in the so-called 
Vienna and Trier charms, Celander is inclined to assume that this popular tradition 
about St. Stephan in its entirety was once current in large parts of Germany and 
from there spread to the North, to Scandinavia, as well as to the South and South- 
east, including the Slovenes in Carinthia. It remains to be seen whether the absence 
of present-day testimonies from Germany proper is due to gaps in our knowledge, or 
whether the tradition there actually disappeared, with the result that it survived 
only along the fringes,—in ‘‘folkloristic relic-areas,” if I may thus vary the terminol- 
ogy of linguistic geography and cultural morphology. 

The volume closes with the publication by K. Liestgl of two letters exchanged be- 
tween G. Djurklou and Moltke Moe (oth and rsth of March, 1885) concerning the 
art of Swedish folk tale narration, and with two book reviews, one by S. Ek of H. Ols- 
son’s recent study of folkways and folk poetry in roth century Vattle harad, near 
Géteborg, the other by J. Sahlgren, who briefly announces Aage Hansen’s edition of 
Peder Syvs danske Ordsprog (‘‘Danish Proverbs’’), and who closes with the amazing 
statement that the first edition of 1,000 copies published in 1944 a year later was al- 
ready completely sold out. 

It is to be hoped and wished that the continuation of one of Scandinavia’s leading 
periodicals in folklore, which under its new name and editor has come out with a very 
promising array of substantial and stimulating contributions, will find an equally 
enthusiastic echo at home and abroad. 

OtTTo SPRINGER 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Comparative Vocabularies and Parallel Texts in Two Yuman Languages of Arizona. 
By Leslie Spier. (University of New Mexico Publications in Anthropology, No. 2. 
Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1946. Pp. 150. $2.00.) 


Dr. Spier, in the course of his ethnological studies among the Yuman-speaking 
peoples of Arizona, collected a considerable body of lexical and textual material on 
their languages. As is so often the case, inquiries into matters of culture, especially 
when the culture is largely of the past, were facilitated by the collection and use of 
native terms. ‘The present paper,” writes Dr. Spier (p. 5), “‘endeavors to show the 
relationship of two mutually unintelligible Yuman tongues of western Arizona, 
Havasupai and Maricopa. The analysis may be called semantic rather than phonetic 
and grammatical. I wish to show the groupings, the substantive categories, in which 
elements of vocabulary have beén marshalled and the occurrence or non-occurrence of 
cognates in the several categories.” 

The bulk of the monograph is taken up, then, with parallel lists of forms classified 
in such groups as kinship terms, implements, houses, numeration, and the like. Spier 
concludes (pp. 8-9): “If cognate stems in the two languages have been correctly iden- 
tified—and I have tried to be conservative—it would appear that approximately half 
of the total number of words paired in the two lists are cognates. I have confined the 
count of paired terms almost wholly to independent stems, not including the deriva- 
tives. It is striking that the largest proportion of cognates appears in the list of ani- 
mals (approximately four-fifths of the paired terms). Half are cognates among the 
kinship terms, the words for implements, trees and plants, souls, shamans, and ill- 
ness. It is quite surprising to find that the proportion is no greater among words for 
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parts of the body. The paired terms in other sections of these vocabularies are too few 
for a judgment: the proportion of cognates to total paired words runs about one-third 
to one-half from section to section.” 

Finally, Spier gives two texts (The Bungling Host and Wolf’s Boy) in both Havasu. 
pai and Maricopa, together with an English interlinear and free translation. 

Spier does not attempt a phonemic transcription, nor does he attempt a gram. 
matical analysis. As far as this reviewer can judge, however, his phonetic transcrip. 
tions are careful and precise and the material will doubtless be useful to those who 
eventually work up these languages. 

Harry Hoyer 
University of California, . 
Los Angeles, California 


Ozark Folksongs. Vol. 1. By Vance Randolph. (Columbia, Mo.: State Historical So- 
ciety of Missouri, 1946. Pp. 439. $3.75.) 


Fifteen years ago the Vanguard Press published Vance Randolph’s Ozark Mountain 
Folks, which contained a number of excellent old ballads, as did his The Ozarks, pub- 
lished the year before by the same house. Until recently the most extensive publica- 
tion in Missouri folk songs has been H. M. Belden’s collection, Ballads and Songs Col- 
lected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society, brought out in 1940 in the University of Mis- 
souri Studies. However, Vance Randolph’s new work, Ozark Folksongs, a series in four 
volumes, the first of which is now available, is probably the most comprehensive 
undertaking ever planned for any single region. Missourians have made much of their 
folklore and Vance Randolph has probably done more than any other American folk- 
lorist in interpreting a single region. 

Mr. Randolph’s authority is acknowledged in the dedication of that outstanding 
novel of the Ozarks, The Woodscolt, by Thames Williamson: For Vance Randolph 
“Because he is the acknowledged authority on Ozark dialect, because we traveled 
them thar hills together, and because he twice went over this story in the painstaking 
effort to make it regionally perfect.’’ Also, it seems that in all the songs he has col- 
lected to date, he has done what every ballad collector should do—set down the 
words exactly as the singer sings them, without trying to supply missing words, or 
“touching up’”’ the text. Furthermore, although he is more interested in the words 
than the music, he “thas made every effort to record the melody as accurately as pos- 
sible,’’ having an assistant set down the melodies as they were sung until 1938, and 
recording the songs with a portable machine since then. 

Volume I of Ozark Folksongs, British Ballads and Songs, is divided into three parts: 
(a) The Introduction, a six-page gem of some of Mr. Randolph's experiences as a 
ballad collector, including incidents in connection with different singers; (b) The Tra- 
ditional Ballads, or those included in the collection of Francis J. Child, which cover 
177 of the 439 pages; and (c) Some Later Importations, including such songs as 
“Willie Taylor,” ‘“‘Green Beds,” ‘“‘The Little Mohee,”’ etc. 

Chapter II, ‘‘The Traditional Ballads,”’ of which there are forty-one in this vol- 
ume, with as high as sixteen versions of a single ballad in some cases, is perhaps the 
most fascinating section, since probably more people are familiar with this group 
than with any other. It is interesting to note that the tunes or texts of at least one 
variant of many of the songs are often similar in Missouri, Iowa, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky, in keeping with an observation by Professor Samuel P. Bayard, that ‘‘The 
North Carolina tradition is found in Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Missouri, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and on west to Iowa. 

It is not quite accurate to say that as these old ballads moved westward into Mis- 
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souri they left out verses and changed tunes. Of course, this may happen in any song 
that is transmitted by rote, but there are always sections where it will survive in semi- 
original form. In almost every case there is either a complete text given by Mr. Ran- 
dolph, or there is a complete version known somewhere in Missouri. (For example, 
Mr. Randolph’s fragment, ‘‘Courting Jessie,” is only a chorus and half a verse of a 
four-verse song, known in northern Missouri.) Naturally every song is not known in 
its entirety in every part of any state. 

With regard to the melodies there will be, of course, great variation in all transmis- 
sion by rote. Also, it is altogether probable that old melodies fuse with later, com- 
monly-known melodies, such as ‘Polly Wolly Doodle,” ‘It Ain’t Gonna Rain No 
More,” etc. None of the versions included in Mr. Randolph’s collection is an exact 
school-text or sheet-music version of these well-known songs, but there are certain 
similarities.! 

There are some excellent melodies included in this volume, as ‘‘The Three Little 
Babes” (Child No. 79, ‘“The Wife of Usher’s Well’’), especially Version B, which is 
similar to the recorded version of John Jacob Niles. Also, there are some unusual tunes 
given for ‘The House Carpenter,” (e.g., Version F), all excelling the one generally 
used in northeast Missouri, but not equal to an unrecorded West Virginia version in 
the possession of the reviewer. “‘The Gypsy Davy” (Child No. 200, ‘‘The Gypsy 
Laddie”), Version A, has something of the tune of the Woody Guthrie version, but 
no melody of this old ballad quite equals the recorded version of John Jacob Niles. 
“Lord Bateman” (Child No. 53, ‘““Young Beichan’’), Version E, has a delightful 
melody, superior to the one known in northeastern Missouri. However, it was a dis- 
appointment to the reviewer that Mr. Randolph did not include the text given in 
Ozark Mountain Folks, with that wonderful line, wherein the irate mother-in-law re- 
minds Lord B.: 

Don’t you forget my only daughter 
No matter who-all has crossed the sea. 


Chapter III, ‘Some Later Importations,’’ includes some very interesting songs. 
“Courting Jessie’ (Miss Jessie at the Railway Bar) contains one unique line 


And the modest harness maker. 


The northeast Missouri version has ‘‘The quiet little Quaker,’’ but there are four 
verses known there with spoken lines preceding each chorus, such as, 


(Spoken, after Verse 4): “Yes, Jessie was gone, but I had one consolation; there were 
a few others that got left as well as myself. There were: . . . Chorus. 


“One Morning in May” is similar to the John Jacobs Niles version in text, but not in 
melody. Also the words of ‘The Valiant Soldier’ are almost identical with Burl 
Ives’s ‘‘The Bold Soldier,”” but the tune has little similarity. “Johnny the Sailor” 
(Green Beds’’), has an interesting melody but quite different from that of the north- 
east Missouri version, known as ‘‘Young Johnnie.’’ Much of the text is the same. 
“There Was An Old Miller” is essentially the same in words as a northeast Missouri 


1 Examples are: ‘‘Pretty Polly Ann’ (Child No. 4, Version C), ‘I Went Home One Night” 
(Child No. 274), and ‘‘Dandoo”’ (Child No. 277) are similar respectively to ‘‘Polly Wolly Doo- 
dle,” “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No More,” and ‘‘A Frog Went A Courting,” though not identical. 
Edwin Ford Piper, Professor of English at the State University of Iowa until his death in 1939, 
said that “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No More” was popularized in the 'twenties from an old song. 
If he was correct, it is possible that the melody may date back a good many years, and that it 
originally had entirely different words. 
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version, and also a West Virginia one, except that the old woman always wins out, as 
in Mr. Randolph’s Version C: 


He died too quick to make his will, 
And the damned old woman she got the mill. 


“Willie Taylor,’’ another fragment, similar to lowa and north Missouri versions, has 
an interesting second line in the stanza: 


Then she called for a brace of pistols, 
Brought they was at her command, 
An’ she shot her own false Willie 

As she held him by the hand. 


The Ozark version of ‘‘The Sailor’s Sweetheart’’ (‘Sweet William’’) is unique in that 
it is the mother (Version A), or the girl herself (Version D), who is to build the boat, 
whereas in the northeast Missouri version, and most versions, it is the father. In every 
case, when the girl learns her sailor boy is dead, 


She wrung her hands and tore her hair, 
Just like some lady in great despair. 


“The Maiden in the Garden” tells the same story as a northeastern Missouri ver- 
sion of ‘‘William Hall,’’ but the text varies in every version and also the melody. 

Other well-known songs included in this group are ‘‘The Pretty Mohee,” “The 
Cuckoo,”’ “Soldier, Soldier, Marry Me,” “Billy Boy,” ‘‘The Farmer’s Boy,” “Vilkens 
and Dinah,”’ ‘The Wild Moor,” etc. 

Thomas Hart Benton’s end drawings of an Ozark river scene are picturesque and 
striking, as usual, and certainly appropriate. Also, throughout the book, there are 
photographs of Ozark singers, the artists in folk ballads of that region, that have made 
the books possible. These photographs will be appreciated by every reader. 

RutH Ann Musick 
Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


Voodoo in New Orleans. By Robert Tallant. (New York: Macmillan, 1946. Pp. 
vii +247. $2.50.) 


Voodoo in New Orleans is offered by Robert Tallant, the author, as the most au- 
thoritative work on the subject. The student of folklore therefore expects to find first, 
properly authenticated material unpublished before, and the answers to the following 
questions: 1. What is Voodoo? 2. What is its esoteric background? 3. Who were and 
are the exponents and carriers of this culture in New Orleans? 4. From what sources 
did the author gather his material? 5. What is the historical background ? 6. What in- 
ferences have been drawn to add to the sum total of human knowledge? 

There is nothing in Voodoo in New Orleans concerning Hoodoo (to use the Ameri- 
can name) that has not already been published, and in more specific terms: 

1. Hoodoo is nowhere defined in the text, except by implication. ‘Voodoo is an all- 
embracing term which included not only the god and the sect, but all its rites and 
practices, its priests and priestesses, and the people who obeyed its teachings” (p. 9). 
No god of that name, nor any of its possible derivatives has ever been found in Africa 
by the Herskovits, nor any of the other anthropologists who have made studies of 
African religions. ‘‘ ... thousands of these snake-worshippers were sold into slavery 


in the West Indies” (p. 9). (For this authority, see Magic Island, by William Sea- 
brook; but no scientist has ever found snake-worship predominant in West Africa, 
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an area of ancestor-worship. In the few tribes where it is found, the snake is the sym- 
bol of fertility.) ‘‘. . . clawing and biting and falling on the ground in embraces of 
frenzied lust. They were possessed.”’ (Again see Magic Island. It is apparent that the 
author defines the functions of Hoodoo as a mere stimulation to sex. He fails, how- 
ever, to sustain this all the way through.) 

2. The author makes no attempt to establish the esoteric background by a com- 
parative study of the African religions, nor the developments in Santo Domingo. He 
merely quotes several writers of fiction who wrote about occurrences brought to pub- 
lic notice. Thus he follows closely, not what went inside of the Hoodoo establishments, 
but the popular notions about Hoodoo which include the clichés of all fiction writers 
when describing a primitive rite anywhere. They dance, go into a frenzy and crawl 
off into the dark in couples, just as all fictional ghosts rattle chains. 

3. The best efforts of the author were in digging out of the newspaper files the 
names of the best known Hoodoo “‘doctors”’ of the past. No light is thrown upon those 
numerous others, however, who did not for one reason or another attract the notice 
of the press or the police. 

It would have been infinitely more valuable to the work had the author spent less 
time trying to establish the well-known Marie Leveau as a procurer and a gambler, 
and more upon the aspect of her work as a Hoodooist. The length, too, that he dwelt 
upon the spurious Marie Leveau II is both worthless and wasted, for numerous 
women sprang up after Marie Leveau to attempt to profit by her reputation. The 
New Orleans area is crowded with both men and women to this day who claim to be 
descended from Leveau in one way or another, and to be foliowing her routines. The 
effort to establish relationship is just as footless as to comment on the blood relation- 
ship between the subsequent Roman Emperors and the family of the Caesars. An 
analogous esituation exists on the South Carolina and Georgia coasts where so many 
Hoodoo doctors claim to be a ‘‘doctor Buzzard” after the success of the first man of 
that name, who has long been dead. 

A more worthwhile effort would have been a thorough and comprehensive study of 
the methods of the current Hoodoo doctors of the area. Since in Mules and Men I 
substituted other names for the real ones, Tallant only mentions the name of one of 
the more successful ones of the present, and that because Rockford Lewis was ar- 
rested, and got his name in the papers. There is no study of the current Hoodooists of 
New Orleans. There are merely some rumors about them. What their methods and 
procedures are, the author does not tell us. He does favor us with excerpts from the 
cards that many of the drugstores in the Negro section pass out so freely. However, if 
the author had witnessed every ceremony of Hoodoo in Louisiana as he claims, the 
story would have been different. In order to witness the ceremony, he would have 
had to be a hoodooist himself. If he had been “‘in’’ and become a ‘‘Two-Headed Doc- 
tor” himself, he would have known about the Hoodoo supply house, been assigned a 
number and given a list to order from. He would not have had to depend upon the 
spurious cards from the drugstores, nor the advertisements in Negro newspapers. He 
would not have fallen into the errors about High John de Conquer, whom he flip- 
pantly speaks of as ‘‘Johnny.”’ 

5. The author offers not one valid source of information for a serious work on folk- 
lore. About a matter that is by nature secret, he offers no evidence from the practi- 
tioners themselves. Those on whom he relies are: 1. The local press past and present, 
whose sources of information are alien to the people under study; 2. The stories 
of a few well-known fiction writers, none of whom were Hoodooists; and 3. The 
Writers Project of the WPA. The author obviously assumes that being ‘‘on relief” 
automatically qualifies one for the discriminating task of recognizing and collect- 
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ing material, and endows one with the knowledge and skill to evaluate and winnow 
it. Not only are all the scientists who have spent years in the African, Santo Domin. 
gan, and American fields ignored, but even the Hoodooists themselves. The author 
evidently prefers to hear something about them, than from the practitioners of Hoo- 
doo. It is clearly the popular and sensational rather than the serious and valid ap- 
proach. Or perhaps he did the best that he could with what he was able to find. Per. 
haps nothing more definite was available to him. 

Tallant would have done well to have been more familiar with even the European 
background of sympathetic magic. If he had known even that, he would not have 
thrown in the “inevitable boiling cauldron” (p. 13), wax effigy (p. 14), serpents, frogs 
and bats (p. 16), which belong to Europe and not to Hoodoo. A casual acquaintance 
with Shakespeare would have made him more familiar. His Haitian borrowings of the 
Zombi (Magic Island and Tell My Horse), and the little coffin of the Sect Rouge (Tell 
My Herse), and the translation of the invocation to Legba (Tell My Horse, p. 103) do 
not escape the notice of the trained eye, though nowhere does the author acknowledge 
his indebtedness. 

6. The historical background is not to be trusted since the author is not even in- 
formed about matters that are in the common school histories of the United States, 
He states (p. 9): ‘‘Voodoo came to the Americas a little over two hundred years ago. 
The raids on the African Slave Coast began about 1724.’’ It is well established that 
African slavery had been introduced into Santo Domingo by 1520, and soon spread 
over all of the Spanish colonies, and a little later, the French Antilles. The first Negro 
slaves were brought to the English Colonies of North America in 1619. And with the 
coming of the first slaves came their African beliefs, by necessity always secret. There 
does not now exist, nor has there ever existed any organized cult of Voodoo in the 
United States. With the disruption of the African background, it has persisted in the 
Americas, as fragmentary, individualistic efforts. In New Orleans as well as in the 
rest of the United States, each ‘‘doctor’’ is a law unto him or herself. Marie Leveau 
nor anyone else has ever been the ruler of a Voodoo cult. From all accounts, she ran 
the social dances in Congo Square, and she was the best known Voodoo doctor in the 
United States. It is not to be ignored that the Negro slaves in other parts of the South 
were permitted to hold their dances too, and their ‘‘white folks’’ looked on also and 
enjoyed the singing and the dancing. 

7. The author arrives at no conclusion. 

Voodoo in New Orleans is totally exterior so far as Hoodoo is concerned. There is no 
revelation of any new facts, nor any analysis of what is already known. It is rather a 
collection of the popular beliefs about Hoodoo from the outside. The snake-worship 
sex-orgies, Greek Pythonesses, and goat-sacrifices, proceeding from false premises, 
and governed by hasty generalizations. It offers no opportunity for serious study, and 
should be considered for just what it is, a creative-journalistic appeal to popular 
fancy. 

The late Lyle Saxon says in the foreword, “‘ . . . So much nonsense has been written 
about Voodoo in New Orleans... . ’’ Voodoo in New Orleans in no way tends to abate 
the nuisance. 

ZorA NEALE HuRSTON 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras, C. A. 


The Influence of Islam on a Sudanese Religion. By Joseph Greenberg. (Monographs of 
the American Ethnological Society, Vol. 10. New York, J. J. Augustin, 1946. Pp. 
viii +73. Bibliography. $2.50.) 


Dr. Greenberg conceived his problem and chose his location for field work adroitly. 
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In Nigeria are to be found both Moslem and pagan communities of Hausa, the latter 
being more free from the influences of the ruling, Mohammedan Fulani and, of course, 
the English. Dr. Greenberg spent half of his field period in and around a pagan village 
and the remainder of the time in Kano city and a village of mixed background. 

His monograph opens with a discussion of the historical contacts of the Hausa with 
Mohammedan culture. His material is drawn from the Arab chronicles upon which 
we are entirely dependent for the history of this whole area of Africa. Dr. Greenberg’s 
presentation shows a familiarity with this material which is not easily achieved. He 
correctly emphasizes the dominant movement of Mohammedan culture in the Sudan 
as being from West to East. The reasons given for the arrival of Mohammedan cul- 
ture in Kano from the west are open to question. They are, as presented, that the 
northward, or central, caravan route to Tripoli was little used in early times and that 
Arab trade routes were the avenue of propagation of religion. These facts are basically 
true but their interpretation is essential. The central caravan route is quite probably 
the oldest, having existed in Roman times and in all probability in the Phoenician 
epoch. Mohammedan influences did come over this route but they were not impor- 
tant. The reason for the greater importance of the Mohammedanism of the western 
Sudan was political. The Sudanese peoples learned empire building from the Arabs. 
The succession of great empires in the Sudan flows eastward in a regular diffusion 
from its western point of origin in Ghana. This flow carried Mohammedanism and 
Arab trade with it. The important fact is that the empires were native and that the 
impetus to become Moslem was the world-wide drive to become like those who have 
power. 

Dr. Greenberg states that Mohammedan influence was carried to the Hausa by 
the native marabouts, or Malams, and that contact with Arab traders and other Mo- 
hammedan folk was unimportant. This is basic to his thesis that the ‘‘amalgamation 
of Mohammedan and native belief did not take place in the main through intensive 
contact between peoples, but came about by a process in which the native learned 
class adopted what they found in written and printed sources. ... ’’ One needs but 
ask how these men became literate to raise a vital point. In Islam, learning is religious 
tuition; reading is taught by learning to read the Koran. Reading, writing, and reli- 
gious instruction—the three ‘‘R’s”’ of IsLam—are not, in the Sudan, separate disciplines 
as they are with us. The Arab script of the Hausa is that developed in Timbuctoo 
when that city was the cultural center of the Songhoi Empire which dominated the 
Hausa. The following commercial contacts with Tripoli Arabs and the final conquest 
of the Hausa by the Fulani brought further rich and powerful Moslems into the area. 
The marabouts, it is true, were the fount of Islamic knowledge but they had learned 
at the feet of masters, not just from books. The Malams were a source of cultural dif- 
fusion because they represented the religion of dominant Moslems who were not, 
themselves, Malams. All gradations of mixture between Mohammedan and pagan 
belief is found among the Hausa, the Malams representing the purest Moslem dogma. 
Acculturation is not therefore limited to the reaction of the native marabouts to the 
written word. 

The historical discussion is followed by an excellent brief outline of the culture of 
the pagan Hausa. Many of their customs show a very interesting kinship to those of 
the Songhoi who, as one might expect, appear to be a sort of mid term between the 
Hausa on their east and the more closely related Bambara to their west. Exception 
must be taken to the statement in this section that the application of henna to the 
hands and feet of the bride is a “purely pagan” custom, its Islamic connections being 
well documented. 

The major part of the monograph is devoted to the description of the religion of 
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the pagan Hausa. Here Dr. Greenberg has rendered invaluable service. His analysis 
of some sixty-eight spirits and their characteristics as well as the philosophy and ritual 
of the religion is a real ethnographic contribution. Without attempting elaboration of 
his material, it may be said that the religious concepts fall in line with those of other 
pagan Negro groups in the general area—not being identical, but representing special 
elaborations of familiar themes. 

The monograph concludes with a discussion of Mohammedan influences on the re. 
ligion. Such analysis is very tricky in this part of the world for the African Arabs and 
Marabouts had already taken on a great many non-Arabic traits by the time th- 
became an important influence on the eastern Sudan. Thus, reference to Wester. 
marck’s works on Morocco should be used with caution as they exemplify not only 
Arab culture in North Africa but Berber retentions and Sudanese introductions as 
well. 

The point is well made that the Mohammedan belief in jinn provides the key to 
the amalgamation and reinterpretation process which went on between the beliefs 
of Moslems and pagans. The author emphasizes the fact that similar traits in other 
religious contact situations should be sought with an eye to the development of con- 
clusions of wide significance. 

HoRAcE MINER 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Of the Night Wind’s Telling. By E. Adams Davis. (Norman, Okla.: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1946. Pp. xxiv +276. $3.00.) 


Of the Night Wind’s Telling is a group of twenty-seven stories collected by E. Adams 
Davis from historical sources which he investigated at length, from other published 
works of Mexican authors, and from oral tradition in Mexico. Mr. Davis’ work has 
been not only one of collecting, but also that of sifting through variants of the legends 
he proposed to use, and selecting the most ‘‘palatable” ones, as he puts it. Since selec- 
tion was one of his problems, one may well examine his book from that angle. 

The author divides his collection into three parts. First, there is a series of seven 
stories from the Valley of Andhuac dealing principally with pre-Cortesian themes. 
Actually, the first four are not legends; they are Indian myths, as the titles clearly 
indicate: ‘‘The Creation of Man,” ‘‘The Sun God,” ‘‘The War God” and ‘“‘The Four 
Destructions of the World.” The fifth story is a ritual account, neither legend nor 
myth. Moreover, I doubt that these first four myths can be considered particularly 
readable, interesting though they may be to the anthropologist or the folklorist. The 
remaining two of this first group include the well-known legend of Mount Ixtacihuatl, 
the sleeping woman whose lover, Popocatepetl, watches by her side, and a modernized 
version of ‘‘The Vicious Queen,’’ whose carnal desires were her undoing. 

The second group is composed of twenty-one legends of colonial days in Mexico 
City. In this part of the book are found some of the most interesting legends of Mex- 
ico clothed in the language of an American who is writing for American readers. Mr. 
Davis has made a literary rendering of the legends he collected. It makes the legends 
more “‘palatable”’ to use the author's expression again. At times, however, Mr. Davis 
allows his imagination to carry him beyond the realms of Mexican tradition and in- 
ventiveness, and adds concepts that are purely in the American tradition. There is 
something of the Hollywood setting in the descriptions of characters and places. In 
“The Vicious Queen”’ the author has a pre-Cortesian Indian speak of, ‘‘The prancing 
bull of the highlands” and “‘powers of the stallion’’ before such animals were intro- 
duced on the continent. 
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The third is a group of six legends selected at random from the valley of Mexico. 
The well known story of Juan Diego’s meeting of the Virgin on the hill of Tepeyac is 
included among them. This story has been used in so many publications, including 
almanacs, advertising tonics and household remedies, that it could have been left 
out without detracting from the merit of the book. For that matter, the same may be 
said about ““The House of Tiles,” a story that every tourist who visits Sanborn’s has 
learned by heart. Mr. Davis elaborates more on the historical events that centered 
around the House than on the incident of its building. 

The book closes with the poorest story in the collection. It would almost appear 
that the author was hard put to find a last legend with which to complete his book. 
This is regrettable when there are so many legends from which to choose. ‘‘The Phan- 
tom Rider of the Rim,’’ a legend about the northern revolutionary leader Emiliano 
Zapata, is better associated with Nuevo Leon or Monterrey. 

Mr. Davis is not consistent in the use of language. Such simple words as “‘street”’ 
and “kilometer” are constantly given in Spanish: calle, kilémetro. These words are 
not Mexicanisms and can just as well be given in English. On the other hand, when 
speaking of ‘‘The Wailing Woman,” La Llorona, the Spanish name by which this 
woman is known from Yucatan to central Colorado in the United States is not men- 
tioned once in Spanish by the author. Indian names of pre-Spanish days should have 
been rendered directly from the Indian language to English. 

Of the Night Wind's Teliing leaves the impression that the author had already 
made up his mind how to write the stories before they were collected. I doubt that a 
Mexican raconteur would or could add the garnishments which adorn the legends. 
Not that the Mexicans are devoid of imagination, but that their imagination runs 
along different lines. 

Readers who are not well acquainted with Mexican history and the characters of 
viceregal days will have no trouble in understanding the legends and placing them in 
their proper perspective. The author has woven the events leading to each narrative 
very effectively. A story begins with a descriptive account and gradually leads the 
reader into the actual legend with the proper understanding of the circumstances. As 
a literary rendering of plots occurring in Mexican legends, Of the Night Wind's Telling 
is a very readable and worthwhile book. It will serve to acquaint the English reading 
public with some of the traditions of that interesting old country south of the Rio 
Grande. 

A. L. CAMPA 
University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado 


Charles Merbury ‘‘Proverbt Vulgari.’’ Edited by Charles Speroni. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 28, No. 3. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1946. Pp. 63-158. $1.75.) 

By editing this little known work of Merbury, Professor Speroni has made a wel- 
come contribution to the history of paroemiology in the Cinquecento in Italy, as well 
as in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in England. 

The editor tells us that in the course of his investigation he soon realized that, in 
spite of the title, the majority of proverbs listed are culled from literary sources, and 
that Merbury’s indebtedness is much more significant than he acknowledges in the 
text. Thereupon Professor Speroni decided to ferret out the unacknowledged sources, 
establishing relationship only when ‘‘the peculiar wording and arrangement by page 
clearly point to indebtedness.’’ Obviously the task proved exacting, but he has done 
it exceedingly well, narrowing the majority of relationships to four works: Anton 
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Francesco Doni’s La Zucca, Antonio Vignali’s Lettera piacevole in proverbi, Stefano 
Guazzo’s La civil conversatione, and Bibbiena’s La Calandria. 

As to the relationships between the Proverbi Vulgari and James Sanford’s Garden 
of Pleasure, and John Florio’s First Fruites, which antedate it, Professor Speronj 
admits the probability that Merbury was acquainted with the works, but he con. 
cludes that there is no clear-cut evidence of borrowings from either. He points out, 
however, that there are numerous parallels between the Proverbi Vulgari and Florio's 
later work, the Giardino di ricreatione. More important still, he finds unmistakable 
evidence that Merbury’s list inspired an important segment of the Piazza universal 
di proverbi italiant by Giovanni Torriano. 

In the light of Professor Speroni’s research there is no question that Merbury’s 
collection has a definite place in the paroemiology of the times, but we can not be as 
certain of the compiler’s accomplishments as a student of the Italian language. An 
analysis of the items in the Proverbi Vulgart beclouds the editor’s contention (quoting 
the Dictionary of National Biography) that Merbury “had acquired a perfect familiar- 
ity with the [Italian] language.”’ Actually, we are tempted to accept, in part at least, 
the compiler’s confession of being a “‘giovane di poche lettere, & di men che mezzano 
ingegno.”’ 

It is difficult to rationalize why a collection which is dedicated to ‘‘courtiers and 
other honored gentlemen, who know the Italian language’’ should supply English 
equivalents for so many simple words in common use. Indeed, some of the translations 
are flagrantly incorrect, as ‘‘thorne”’ for ‘‘pruno’”’ (p. 102). In the expression ‘‘Colui 
va in zoccoli per l’asciuto”’ (he wears wooden shoes where the ground is dry) (p. 103), 
Merbury volunteers “slippers” for ‘‘zoccoli.’’ ‘‘Zoccoli’” may mean “slippers,” but 
certainly not in this context. We find naive explanations of proverbs the meaning of 
which should be clear even to the raw beginner in the study of a language. On the 
other hand, proverbs which present real difficulties are left without explanation. Toa 
reader who has to be told the meaning of the words for “hammer,” “frying pan,” 
“hay,” and “straw,” the proverb “Dio mi guardi da due cose, l’una da’ segnati da 
Dio, |’altra dall’acque quiete’’ (p. 92), can not have full meaning. Similarly, ‘Impac- 
ciati co’ fanti, et lascia stare i santi’’ (p. ror), will certainly offer difficulty. Occasion- 
ally, the explanations which are given are either incorrect or confusing, as in ‘“Né 
femina, né tela non pigliar alla candela, s’intende delle donne che si lisciano”’ (p. 96). 
Again, Merbury’s tendency to substitute his own words for key expressions, and his 
failing for giving only half a proverb, often the less important half, as in ‘“Tre donne 
fanno un mercato” (p. 91), and “‘Si vuol andare col pie del piombo”’ (p. 101), compli- 

cate his readers’ problem. 

The bulk of Professor Speroni’s research is concentrated in his Notes, wherein he 
establishes sourcés and parallels for Merbury’s proverbs. Students will find the notes 
thorough, but unwieldy to an annoying degree. To locate a source or parallel the 
student will be forced to count lines in the original text. The process of relating each 
item to its note could have been simplified considerably by listing the first noun in the 
proverb concerned. 

D. P. RoTUNDA 
Mills College, 
Oakland, California 


Lower Piedmont Country. By H. C. Nixon. (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. 
Pp. xxiv +244. $3.00.) 


The author of Lower Piedmont Country has carried out a difficult assignment with 
success. The region covered in his study is not, like tidewater Virginia or the Ozarks, 
for example, a fairly definite geographical and cultural unit but rather a sprawling 
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area whose confines no one can determine satisfactorily. The region presents a sharp 
division between the old and the new which lends to its life the appearance of con- 
fict—of inharmonious elements. The cities of Atlanta, Chattanooga, and Birming- 
ham dominate the lower Piedmont economically and even to a large extent culturally, 
yet it is not these which give the country its distinction in the eyes of the student of 
folklore. Rather he turns to the hills and valleys leading up to the mountains and to 
their backward rural communities. 

Nixon has written a lively account of the survival in the twentieth century of pre- 
Civil War attitudes and customs. He finds much significant material in the activities 
of the rural church and the country general store, in the talk and humor of provincial 
“settlements,” in the persistent individualism so out of harmony with the mass social 
action of today. The book makes clear that here in the most highly industrialized part 
of the South are found lingering reminders of the pioneer and pioneer conditions, still 
virile despite the impacts steadily made on them by the men and institutions of the 
great cities. 

JoHN HERBERT NELSON 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


The City of Women. By Ruth Landes. (New York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. vi+248. 
$3.00.) 

Natural beauty, colonial art, colorful people and well preserved African traditions, 
side by side with modern life, deserve attention. Bahians are very proud of their citv; 
and from this point of view, all of them can be grateful to Dr. Ruth Landes for having 
written a book about Salvador—the official name of Bahia. Judging from advertise- 
ments in the New York press, her work is bound to arouse a great deal of curiosity. 
In the near future, it may be that some tourists will come down the gangplank, look- 
ing forward to sharing a bit of the same unusual experiences she has reported. How 
far will the visitor to Bahia be able to find what he came for? 

Fortunately, in spite of all the changes that took place during and after the last 
war, a number of the things she has described are still in full activity. Having the 
good luck to come at the time that the feasts are held, the visitor may witness the 
bewildering ritual dances and impressive drumming that are the most spectacular 
features of the Afro-Bahian fetish cult called candomblé. Perhaps it will surprise him 
alittle to see how the members of the cult welcome the presence of the foreigners who 
traveled from so far away to learn about their ancestors’ ways of handling the super- 
natural. However, if the visitor cares for less exciting things, I am afraid that Dr. 
Landes’ book will often lead him astray. For instance, although there are many 
churches, we do not have anything like the three hundred sixty-five she mentions 
(p. 41); nor, at five in the morning, do we have the pleasure of seeing ‘‘troops of people 
moving to work in singing bands” (p. 135). As for the ‘“‘ccandomblé museum” men- 
tioned on p. 72 and the ‘bracelets three to four inches in width, worked or cast in 
gold or silver and ornamented with medallions of metal or of precious stones, bearing 
the head of some African deity” (p. 132), although I have been working in the mu- 
seum field for the last eight years, these are things that I never have had the oppor- 
tunity to come across. Possibly the author was referring to candomblé pieces in the 
Museum of the Nina Rodrigues Institute, on the one hand, and on the other, to the 
gold or silver filigree bracelets worn by Negro women, with medallions, it is true, but 
bearing the head of the two Emperors of Brazil or some conventional European 
pageantry faces. Worst of all for any visitor from the United States—there is no such 
American Club (p. 170) in the whole city. 
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One of the qualities of Dr. Landes as a writer is her sense of humor. This adds a 
great deal to the attraction of the subject matter of her book. Her final comment on 
the rather delicate relations between two of her informants, who were married, one, 
belonging to the god of thunder, Shango, and the other to the goddess of lightning 
Yansan, is a good example: “Quite a household, that of Amor and Zézé, dedicated to 
the thunderbolts!”’ (p. 145). It is pity that sometimes this sense of humor is carried 
too far—so far that we cease to understand her intentions. On page 23, for instance, 
after saying that the important cult personage named Eliseu Martiniano was almost 
eighty years old and that he had had a very active life, she proceeds to state, “Vigor. 
ous as were his body and spirit, I know that he died because he felt there was nothing 
more for him in this life.” Still harder to understand is the following, on page 234, con- 
cerning a traditional ceremony which is necessarily held on the Thursday preceding 
the second Sunday of January: ‘‘Priests of Bomfim Church, which was to be ‘washed,’ 
priests of the Church of Our Lady of Conception of the Beach, from which processions 
were to start on the march to Bomfim at the other end of the city, and officials of 
candomblé consulted and decided that the ‘Washing’ would take place on January 
rath.” 

Dr. Landes mentions (p. 11) the “famous universities’”’ of the city, when the Uni- 
versity of Bahia was first inaugurated in 1946 (seven years after her trip), putting under 
a single administration the previously independent Medicine, Engineering, Law, 
Commerce, Music and Liberal Arts schools. In order to emphasize Afro-Bahian un- 
derstanding, she claims (p. 17) that the ‘‘Catholic Church had even included Bahia 
within the African bishopric of Angola,” when that never happened, but instead, at 
the beginning of colonization, the bishopric of Bahia was subordinated to the one of 
Funchal, which is in the Azores Islands. And near the end of the book (p. 232) she 
gives Senhor do Bomfim (Our Lord of the Good Ending) as the patron saint of Bahia, 
when the patron saints of the city are St. Anthony of Argoim and St. Francis Xavier. 
These are unimportant historical mistakes, one might say, that do not interfere with 
the important contents of the book. Neither, one might say again, does a fairly serious 
one interfere, when, on page 7, Bahia is given as “‘once the capital of the brief empire 
of Brazil.”” Actually the city was the capital of Brazil until 1763, when the capital was 
transferred to Rio de Janeiro, the empire only beginning in 1822 and lasting until 
1889! Does she use the word ‘‘capital” in the meaning of political, economical and 
social importance? Since 1808, with the coming of the Portuguese Royal Family, 
threatened by Napoleon’s armies, Rio de Janeiro has become the most important city 
of the country. Dr. Landes had at her disposal a good number of informants, includ- 
ing a Catholic priest and a historian, both quoted in her Foreword, and she could 
have avoided such absurdities. 

But Dr. Ruth Landes is a trained anthropologist and her book, one way or the 
other, represents a piece of research in the field of that science. A satisfactory criti- 
cism of The City of Women is, therefore, a task to be undertaken by one of her col- 
leagues. A great deal of her information was obviously vouchsafed by the Brazilian 
scholar Dr. Edson Carneiro, and we know that he has been studying the colored peo- 
ple of Bahia for a long time. 

Dr. Landes is to be admired for the months that she has been “‘eating with them in 
their homes,” which, in my opinion, is quite an accomplishment considering the 
strong differences in dietary habits. And there is no doubt that she must have worked 
hard to gather all the material she was able to use. Nevertheless, when one sees sO 
many mistakes, of the type noted above, one cannot help questioning the accuracy of 
much of her ethnographic information. Moreover, it is difficult to believe that she was 
taken very seriously by her informants. She herself says, when speaking about an im- 
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portant ceremony that she had taken specia! pains to get invited to (in the house of 
Menininha, one of the most powerful cult heads): ‘‘Status and discipline were pre- 
served by Menininha to the point of discomfort. When I tried to leave the dignity of 
my tall, narrow chair, wanting to squat on the floor with the abian so as to be near 
the windows and stretch, Menininha sent me an urgent message to return to the chair 
and save my face. I looked at the novices sitting ingloriously but comfortably behind 
the others, directly in the path of the light breezes coming through the now opened 
windows, and I rejected her command. Confused, she commented to Zézé, the mes- 
sage bearer, ‘Dona Ruth is like a child!’’’ (p. 227). 

On the last page, Dr. Landes says that she was sent to Bahia ‘‘to learn how people 
behave when the Negroes among them are not oppressed.” Unfortunately, no clear 
picture of the life of the colored people of Bahia emerges. There is a great deal about 
their religious practices and their entertainments, but really very little about their 
activities in other spheres. Dr. Landes has preferred, instead, to treat of the intimate 
love life of the small American colony, of her own personal reactions to everyone she 
met and of the shocks she received in witnessing customs different from her own (such 
as seeing people eat with their hands), while she barely touches those economic activi- 
ties of the Negroes that are not connected with the candombié, their social organiza- 
tion, the interrelationships of the various racial groups, etc. 

However, if we consider this book as popular non-fiction, all of this is of little im- 
portance. As popular non-fiction, travel book or autobiographical essay, we can say 
in its favor that it is interestingly written and easy to understand, well seasoned with 
shrewd remarks about places and persons, and rich with the warmth of human con- 
tacts. Yet, with all this, the title of the book leaves us puzzled. Why The City of 
Women? But let us give it the benefit of the doubt, as we are so willing to do with some 
modern painting, sculpture and poetry. Painters, sculptors and poets are usually able 
to prove that no other title would fit their work. 

José VALLADARES 
Museo do Estado, 
Bahia, Brazil 


Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization. By Heinrich Zimmer. Edited by 
Joseph Campbell. (The Bollingen Series, VI. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 
1946. Pp. xiii +248. 70 plates. $4.50.) 

Since this work developed out of a course of lectures given at Columbia University 
to students who presumably had not specialized in the lore of India, it can perhaps 
be reviewed by a reader whose qualifications hardly go beyond an interest in the 
subject. From the point of view of such a beginner, the book admirably organizes 
and interprets a profusion of deities, heroes, and episodes. It pulls together this be- 
wildering richness of themes and symbols in illustration of one great theme that seems 
to underly much of Indian thought and faith—the unity of opposites. Benevolence 
and destructiveness, male and female, life and death, are all shown as manifestations 
of one universal power. 

The theme is announced at the beginning in a beautifully chosen tale. Indra, king 
of gods, having slain the dragon that was monopolizing the waters of life, celebrated 
by having the god of arts and crafts build him a marvelous palace. But the more he 
saw, the more he wanted, until at last the divine craftsman appealed to Brahma, the 
creator, for relief. Brahma took the appeal still higher, to Vishnu, the supreme being. 

A pilgrim boy called on Indra. During the conversation a procession of ants filed 
by, and the boy laughed. When Indra insisted on knowing why, he learned that it was 
because each of the ants had once been an Indra. The boy was Vishnu. There is more 
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to it; but this is enough to show how the great god Indra was taught humility through 
a glimpse of the wheel of rebirth, wherein great and small are equally transitory, 

A second section discusses the mythology of Vishnu and his creative power, sym. 
bolized by the waters that are at once the source and the grave of all life. Here, as 
throughout the book, the symbols are illustrated not only from tales, but from sculp- 
ture and painting, by reference to the many plates at the back of the book. A third 
section analyzes in a similar way the lore of the serpent on which Vishnu rests, and 
some of the other serpent figures in Indian mythology; that of the lotus goddess, 
Vishnu’s wife; that of the elephant, the royal beast who has power over life-giving 
rain; and that of the sacred rivers of India, particularly the Ganges. 

The fourth section treats of Shiva, lord of creation, and his mate Shakti, essence of 
feminine charm and fruitfulness. A typical Indian paradox—the identity of action 
and inaction—is one of the implications of the dance of Shiva. And the activities of 
Shiva comprise not only creation and maintenance, but also destruction—again the 
unity of opposites. Still another great figure is the subject of the fifth section: the 
goddess, born of the wrath of all the gods when they were driven to take refuge by a 
demon in the shape of a colossal water-buffalo bull. Such a goddess, of course, killed 
the monster handily. During the analysis of all these myths, symbols that at first 
glance seem fantastic take on an appropriate natural air. 

Passing judgment on the scholarship of the work would be quite beyond the re- 
viewer’s competence. But the author’s qualifications seem well attested by the names 
of some of those who helped to prepare the book as a sort of memorial to him after 
his untimely death: Ananda K. Coomeraswamy, Swami Nikhilananda, Mr. and Mrs, 
Nasli Heeramaneck, Dr. Marguerite Block of Columbia, Dr. David Friedman, 
formerly of the University of Leyden. 

The task of the editor, Joseph Campbell, went far beyond what is usually meant by 
editing. He had to piece together a book out of typed lecture notes and the slides used 
to illustrate them, supplemented by memory of discussions in class, of conversations 
with the author, with occasional recourse to ‘‘the authorities he most respected.” The 
result might be expected to be patchy. On the contrary, it has a continuity and pro- 
portion rarely found in books that cover such a mass of detail. 

EpwIn G. Burrows 
University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut 


Sumerian Mythology. A Study of Spiritual and Literary Achievement in the Third 
Millennium B.C. By S. N. Kramer. (American Philosophical Society Memoirs, 
Vol. 21. Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1944. Pp. xiv-125. Map; 
plates; index. $2.00.) 


In this brief monograph Dr. Kramer sketches with extraordinary clarity the prog- 
ress of comparative mythology as a science from its beginning with the discovery 
of Indo-European linguistic affinities to the deciphering of Egyptian and Babylonian 
script and the laborious steps that have led to the uncovering of a language written 
in cuneiform lettering, neither Indo-European nor Semitic, the language of the ancient 
civilization of Sumer in the basin of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

From the fourth to third millennium B.C. the city state of Sumer dominated the 
culture of the near East. The texts recovered date from 2000 B.C. Out of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of inscribed tablets and fragments of tablets already found, 
largely from Nippur, “spiritual center,” of Sumer during the third millennium, about 
one per cent contain literary material. They represent, says Dr. Kramer, ‘‘the oldest 
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literature of any appreciable and significant amount ever uncovered.”’ We have noth- 
ing from Egypt or India within a millennium of the Sumerian date. 

For this monograph Dr. Kramer has selected twenty-five hymns, often pieced to- 
gether out of scattered fragments, from whose content he deduces something of ‘‘the 
spiritual and religious concepts of the ancient Sumerians.” The hymns tell about the 
creation of the universe, its organization, and the creation of man. To these origin 
myths are added a flood myth, dragon slayings, and a myth of descent to the under- 
world. Hero cycles are reserved for a later publication. 

The principal gods celebrated in the hymns are Enlil, the primary god of air, and 
Enki, god of water. Parallel nature myths are told of the moon god’s birth to Enlil, 
and that of the plant goddess to Enki. In the Enki myth, the obscure handling of the 
action in the Enlil hymn is replaced by “‘an intricacy of story and simplicity of style,”’ 
to quote Kramer’s enthusiastic characterization, that belongs to all the hymns of the 
Enki cycle. Myths in which Enki is a prominent figure exhibit not only a more ad- 
vanced art of story telling, but a higher level of culture than the more simple life 
picture in hymns of Enlil, suggesting that they are later in time. Enlil is the tutelary 
god of Nippur, central city of influence in Sumer at this time; Enki is the deity of 
Eridu, ‘‘one of the oldest and most venerated’’ Sumerian cities, as yet unexcavated. 
Eridu, once on the Persian gulf, is said in hymn to be ‘‘raised from the abyss”’ and to 
“float upon waves” like Greek islands of the gods. It glitters with silver, lapis lazuli, 
and gold, and to it belong the more than a hundred “‘arts of civilization’’ given away 
by the drunken god to the moon goddess Inanna to carry back to her own city of 
Erech, as told in one of the most important myths of the collection. Enki’s land of 
Dilmun lying outside of Sumer proper is described as an earthly paradise. Enlil, first 
born of Heaven and Earth, is superior to Enki, who is god of wisdom and active in 
promoting the arts of civilization. 

Little is said in detail about the literary style of the hymns or the light they throw 
upon the daily life of the Sumerians. Certain stylistic features common to orally pre- 
served compositions with which we are familiar from non-literate peoples suggest that 
they were memorized and recited orally long before they were written down as litera- 
ture. Such are the lively recital of a story in dialogue; the constant repetition, particu- 
larly that, noted by Kramer, of duplicating a passage by repeating a message as it 
is received or acted upon, in exactly the same words as when delivered; and another, 
not so commonly found, of varying the dialect between sexes. 

So rich are the hymns in story themes common to other mythologies that one hesi- 
tates to attempt their listing. Significant origin myths are the primeval sea; personi- 
fied nature deities born as child from parent, hence the gods named in pairs, as Earth 
the mother, Heaven the father god; the separation of the two, and this by a son of the 
pair, a myth elaborated in Polynesia; and the fashioning of man out of earth. The 
flood story here told corresponds with the Hebrew. Underworld adventures include 
a dragon slaying; the rescue of a maiden from the underworld; restoration to life 
of the dead; calling up the shade of the dead; and the passage through the seven 
gates leading to the underworld as in the Isis myth. A snake that makes its home 
at the root of a tree and prevents its cutting is possibly related to the snake in the 
garden of Eden. 

Other themes of more or less importance come from the few myths included in the 
collection in which the moon goddess Inanna is protagonist. Here the art of story- 
telling reaches a higher development than in the more hymn-like myths of the Enlil 
and Enki cycles. There is delight in detail, especially in listing. The action is more con- 
secutive and each step is prepared for. The myth of Inanna’s descent into the under- 
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world, told after the Isis pattern, opens with a detailed description of the garments 
and jewels with which she arrays herself splendidly for the journey, an enumeration 
that gives point to the successive disrobings at each of the seven gates until she ar. 
rives naked before her sister and is impaled by the queen of nether world. A Gil. 
gamesh myth also included in this collection makes it clear that the disrobing epj. 
sode derives from a religious ideology determining the policy of approach before 
underworld deities. 

It is impossible to illustrate in detail the wealth of material for comparative 
mythology contained in these twenty-four hymns recovered from their long burial, 
The grace, simplicity, and beauty of their translation, the strangeness of their con- 
tent, testify to the integrity of the translation. It is like restoring dead poets to life 
after these thousands of years of oblivion. Our debt to Dr. Kramer is hard to reckon, 
We look forward eagerly to the further volumes promised in the series, even though 
they plunge us further into a prolonged bankruptcy of obligation. The extraordinary 
labor of the whole undertaking, from archaeologist’s work of excavation to the lin- 
guist’s of matching and deciphering of fragments searched out from distant libraries 
and museums, is made real to us through the inclusion of exquisitely finished plates; 
one a scene from an excavated city, others of tablets where one may see pictured the 
very manuscript of hymns inscribed four thousand years ago. 

For the satisfaction of those of us who specialize in the sometimes belittled field of 
oral tradition taken down from the lips of non-literate peoples, let me quote in con- 
clusion the tribute paid by this distinguished authority to the place of anthropology 
in the field of comparative mythology. After speaking of the rise of anthropology “as 
a completely new science,’’ Dr. Kramer goes on: 


And so, roughly speaking, we may divide the source material utilized by comparative mythology 
into two categories. The first consists of myths and legends of the ancient cultures . . . . The 
second category consists of the myths and legends of the so-called primitive peoples discovered 
in recent centuries, as obtained by word of mouth from living members of those peoples .... 
It goes without saying that basically, and in the long run, the recent, primitive source material 
is every bit as important and valuable for comparative mythology and the related sciences as 
that of ancient cultures. 
MarTHA W. BECKWITH 

Richmond, Virginia 
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